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IHTRODUUTION 

This  study  originally  suggested  itself  to  the  writer 

•  •  •    ..  * 
..... 

after  drawing  up  a  paper  on  "The  iProfessional  Training  oi   Socon- 
dary  School  Teachers  as  ii^acticed  in  the  University  of  CalifbMiia". 

Through  direct  participation  In  the  activities  of  the 
University  Hi^  School,  associated  with  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion* an  insight  has  been  gained  of  some  of  the  prohlons  met  with 
in  the  training  of  prospective  secondary  teachers,  together  with 
the  professional  interest  in  the  means  and  methods  by  which  other 
universities  and  colleges  are  solving  these  problems* 

In  the  matter  of  amotmt  and  nature  of  training,  an  ado- 
lescent is  to  secure  from  his  high  school  education,  tnere  appears 
to  he  fairly  unanimous  agreement  among  the  various  states  of  tho 
Union,  hut  when  we  come  to  tlie  question,  of  what^qiialifications 
his  teachers  should  have,  to  give  him  that  education,  no  two 
states  seem  to  agree.  Moreover,  the  requirements  for  eligibility 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  are  constantly  undergoing  change*. 

It  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  study  to  deter- 
mine, what  is  the  present  status  in  the  professional  training  of 
secondary  teachers  in  tlie  United  States. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  all  of  the  recent  investi- 
gations in  this  phase  of  Education  has  been,  to  find  out  by  the 
questlonaire  method,  what  the  various  state  and  university  regu- 
lations, requirements  and  practices  are  in  regard  to  the  question 
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<at  Issue;  then  to  compile  the  results  on  a  mathematical  basis 
in  the  order  of  percentage  occurences  of  any  given  fact.  While 
this  permits  of  a  conception  of  what  the  general  practice  is, 
it  gives  us  however  no  appreciation  or  idea,  of  what  any  i)arti- 
cular  iiniversity  or  state  may  fix  for  its  si^ecifio  requirements, 
nor  does  it  permit  of  any  comparative  study. 

It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  in  this  paper  a 
so.tiewhat  different  method  was  employed*  Since  the  quest ionaire 
method  is  an  unsatisfactory  means  of  gaining  Information  even 
for  such  important  educational  associations  as  the  "National 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education",  which  in  its 
voluminous  1919  investigation  of  the  professional  training  of 
secondary  teachers  (published  while  this  paper  was  approaching 
completion)  failed  to  include  the  University  of  California  in 
several  of  the  important  phases  or  teaciier  training,  although 
leaving  the  work  of  210  universities  and  colleges  tmder  combined 
discussion,  it  was  not  considered  wise  by  the  writer  to  use 
the  questionaires. 

The  only  other  means  open,  for  learning  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  different  universities  and  colleges  at  first  hand, 
was  by  a  study  of  their  catalogues  and  the  latest  school  laws. 
Ihls  has  been  done  in  this  case  and  there  has  been  compiled  here- 
in an  account  of  the  organization,  requirements  and  regulations 
of  the  teacher  training  departments  of  the  eighty-four  foremost 
Institutions  in  the  country,  representing  every  one  of  the  States 
together  with  the  state  laws  in  each  statfi. 
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The  plan  is  to  determine  the  principal  features  rela- 
tive to  the  professional  preparation  of  secondary -teachers,  such 
as  the  amount  of  general  scholastic  preparation  required  of  the 
candidates  for  certificates;  the  amount  of  work  and  what  phases 
in  the  subject  of  Bducationi  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  practice 
teaching  and  observation;  the  amount  of  preparation  in  the  sub- 
jects the  student  expects  to  teach;  the  tyi:>e8  of  courses  in  Edu- 
cation offered  by  the  institution,  etc. 

Finally  the  data  thus  gained  is  used  to  show  the  diffe- 
rences in  practice  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  (This  has 
been  done  by  observing  the  five  geographical  divisions,  that  have 
been  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  since  it  is  only  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  that  one  can  grasp  intelligently  and  effectively  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   I 


HISTORY  OF  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  TRAININiJ 
OF  HKH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN   THE 
miTED  STATES 
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Any  one  acquainted  with  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments raade  in  European  countries  in  the  preparation  of  what  is 
there  regarded  as  properly  qualified  secondary  teachers,  as  for 
exaTiple  in  Germany,  cannot  possibley  escape  the  conclusion,  that 
society  in  America  has  not  yet  really  begun  to  take  seriously 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  its  high  schools. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  has  changed  for  the 
better  within  the  past  few  years,  but  the  improvement  must  be 
accelerated,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  educational 
system. 

Probably  the  first  provision  ever  made  in  the  educa- 
tiohal  history  of  the  United  States  for  professional  require- 
ments of  prospective  secondary  teachers  was  in  1821,  when  the 
first  high  school  regularly  so  called,  was  organized.  This  was 
the  English  High  School  in  Boston,  and  the  sole  provision  was, 
that  the  instructors  in  tbat  school  must  be  college  graduates* 
Stress  was  only  laid  on  scholastic  attainments,  with  no  refe- 
rence whatever  to  ability  to  teach.  The  necessity  seined  appa- 
rent that  the  hi^  school  instructors  should  be  graduates  of  a 
universit;,'  since  they  were  to  prepare  their  students  for  such 
an  institution,  demanding  therefore  familiarity  with  its  work 
and  essential  preparation. 

This  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  from  high  school 
teachers*  positions  any  possible  candidates  from  the  normal 
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schools,  even  though  these  might  have  been  excellently  trained 
as  far  as  the  understanding  of  teaching  as  an  art  was  ooncemea. 

Since  our  high  schools  however,  were  a  slow  outgrowth 
and  extension  ftoa  the  grammar  schools,  we  find  that  originally 
the  normal  schools  actually  attempted  to  train  high  school  teach- 
ers* 

After  the  close  of  the  civil-war,  our  hi^  schools 
began  to  multiply  rapidly  from  1970-1880;  by  leaps  and  bounds 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  According  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  there  were  170  high  schools  in  1870, 
800  in  1880;  2526  in  1890;  6005  in  1900;  8960  in  1908  and  over 
14000  at  present.  With  this  phenomenal  growth  there  developed 
the  serious  problem  of  teacher  supply.  So  well  on  the  whole  had 
the  normal  school  done  its  work,  that  already  then  it  had  more 
than  Justified  its  existence.  Through  its  thorough  work  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  had  been  greatly 
improved.  Teachers  who  were  gradtiates  of  a  normal  school  \vere 
everywhere  recognized  as  superior  to  those  otherwise  trained  or 
not  trained  at  all.  It  was  therefore  but  a  natural  consequence 
that  when  the  question  of  a  source  of  high  school  teachers  arose, 
that  professional  preparation  was  asked  for. 

But  the  only  instututions  in  the  country  giving  pro- 
fessional trainihg,  were  the  state  normal  schools.  The  result 
was  that  the  latter,  true  to  their  function  of  preparing  teach- 
ers, tried  to  satisfy  the  additional  demands  placed  upon  them. 
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Their  equipment  was  enlarged  and  their  courses  modified  and 
extended,  and  everything  thought  essential,  introduced.  For 
almost  a  generation,  the  only  professional  training  given  to 
prospective  hi^  school  teachers  v/as  thus  presented  by  these 
noraal  schools. 

But  the  high  schools  were  Increasing  both  In  numbers 
and  in  academic  requirements  of  both  students  and  teachers. 
There  came  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  In  the 
high  schools  with  constantly  growing  percentages  of  the  total 
school  population.  The  whole  country  vms  rapidly  moving  toward 
a  condition,  in  which  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  adiilt  popu- 
lation was  to  come  under  the  influence  of  our  secondary  schools. 

The  training  which  the  hi^  school  affords  was  becom- 
ing a  prerequisite  to  entrance  upon  an  increasing  number  of  oc- 
cupations, so  it  became  apparent  that  schools  which  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  growing  affairs  of  this  countiry,  are  schools, 
which  demand  unusual  consideration  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  they  are  to  offer.  Especially  was  this  true  upon  con- 
sidering the  newer  movements  in  Industrial  education.  V/here  the 
secondary  school  became  itself  the  center  of  many  forms  of  tech- 
nical training,  it  was  obvious  that  it  had  to  break  away  from 
unskilled  and  untrained  instruction  and  employ  the  service  of 
teachers  who  from  the  beginning  are  clearly  masters  of  what  they 
teach. 

Moreover  City  school  systeras  were  extended  and  developed 
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In  a  most  unprecedonted  manner,  calling  for  slcilled  superinten- 
dents, supervisors,  grade  principals,  special  teachers,  etc., 
until  finally  it  became  apparent  to  educators  that  the  normal 
schools  were  in  this  sphere  at  least,  facing  an  impossible  task. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  condition.  One  was, 
that  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  required  increasingly 
more  effort  than  before,  and  secondly  it  was  found  that  in  spite 
of  the  additions  and  extensions  in  the  curriculum,  the  normal 
schools  were  inadequate  in  their  academic  possibilities.  In  spite 
of  their  efforts,  normal  schools  discovered  that  more  and  more 
of  the  higher  teaching  positions,  superintendencies,  principal- 
ships,  were  being  filled  by  men  of  collegiate  attainment,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  professional  training  which  was  then  being  rec- 
ognized as  very  desirable. 

Soon  the  normal  schools  ceased  to  train  hi^  school 
teachers  and  the  xmiversities  and  colleges  prepared  to  undertake   , 
the  task  by  adding  departments  of  pedagogy  to  their  curriculuiB. 
Unfortunately  it  was  in  most  instances  merely  the  acadonic  equip- 
ment which  was  transferred  and  extended  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  which  was  indeed  one  of 
the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the  normal  schools. 

It  is  true  to  be  sure  that  universities  are  able  to 
give  students  higher  scholarship,  a  broader  outlook,  a  more  thor- 
ough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  subject  matter,  and  devotion 
to  learning  for  its  own  sake.  They  aim  to  train  specialists.  Other 
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.things  tein?;  eqiial,  a  student  who  thoroughly  knows  his  subject 
is  better  qualified  to  teach  it  than  the  one  who  has  a  less 
thorough  knowledge. 

University  graduates  however,  are  apt  to  be  deficient 
in  a  sense  of  relation;  their  own  subject  appearing  to  them  of 
the  greatest  importance;  thay  are  usxially  deficient  also  in  a 
knowledge  of  child  nature;  in  the  power  to  adapt  teaching  to  the 
immature,  growing  mind;  and  in  the  ability  to  differentiate  bet- 
ween immaturity  and  dulness* 

Ihe  diffioulity  we  meet  with  here  is,  that  if  college 
graduates  are  put  directly  into  teaching  without  special  study 
and  training,  they  will  teach  as  they  have  been  taught.  The  me- 
thods of  college  professors  are  not  in  all  cases  the  best,  and 
even  if  they  were,  high  school  pupils  are  not  to  be  taught  nor 
disciplined  as  college  students  are.  Nor  is  high  school  teaching 
and  discipline  identical  with  either  that  of  the  college  or  the 
graoraar  school,  but  it  is  something  "by  itself;  Memy  of  our 
mistakes  in  high  school  teaching  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  non- 
recognition  of  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  normal  schools  usually  graduate 
their  students  quite  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject;  with  a  general  view  of  the  world  of  learning  quite  li- 
mited in  extent;  with  a  sense,  sometimes  exaggerated,  of  the  im- 
portance of  method;  but  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
study  of  child  nature. 
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The  normal  school  gradiiate  is  more  likely  to  pursue  the 
phychological  order  than  the  logical  in  teaching,  and  so  far  as 
his  learning  is  sufficient  for  his  needs  is  likely  to  teach  his 
subjects  better  than  a  university  graduate.  But  too  frequently 
his  learning  is  not  sufficient.  He  is  indeed  in  danger  of  despi- 
sing real  scholarship  and  of  assuming  that  teaching  is  a  distinct 
art  and  can  get  along  without  it. 

(These  considerations  and  others  hare  been  the  ocas  si  on 
of  a  growing  conviction,  that  secondary  teachers  should  be  pre- 
pared for  their  -work  even  more  carefully  than  elementary  teachers 
and  that  this  training  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  combination 
of  the  good  points  of  both  university  and  normal  school  training 
with  the  ommission  of  thetr  bad  ones.  The  present  day  tendency 
is  for  all  universities  to  assume  this  task  by  ^ding  a  school  or 
college  of  Education  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  secondary 
teachers'  preparation. 

The  ideal  place  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
is  now  recognized  to  be  the  teachers'  college  of  some  sort,  atta- 
ched to  a  university  as  a  co-ordinate  part,  utilizing  all  of  the 
academic  advantages  of  the  university  and  adding  the  special 
training  needed  to  make  teachers. 

The  history  of  this  movement  is  relatively  recent.  Accor- 
ding to  Luckey,  work  In  Education  intended  particularly  for  pro- 
spective secondar:;  teachers,  was  introduced  up  to  1890  in  the 
following  Institutionsi  University  of  Michigan,  1879{  Johns  Hop- 
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kins  IMiversity,  1881;  Cornell  University  and  Ohio  University, 
1886;  Columbia  University  (Teachers  College)  and  northwestern 
Itoiversity,  1888;  Clark  University,  1889;  New  York  University 
and  IlllnoiB  University,  1890 i   In  the  next  following  decade, 
about  twenty  other  institutions  added  departments  of  Education 
until  today  practically  every  university  and  college  has  such 
provision  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers,  Princetcxn  Ifei- 
versity  alone  excepted. 

Public  opinion  was  the  main  factor  in  shaping  the  stand- 
ards of  the  professional  training  of  Elementary  teachers.   The 
demand  for  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  oonvictlons  of  scholars 
and  professional  men  who,  seeing  the  great  waste  and  inefficiency 
of  college  graduates  that  enter  the  profession  of  teaching  (mostly 
in  hi^  schools),  desired  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  movement  has 
not  been  ainless  and  haphazard,  but  with  a  definite  end  in  view* 
and  has  for  this  reason  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  first  actual  Instruction  given  in  Bducation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  Education  was  in  1879,  when 
Dr.  W.  H.  Payne  began  his  lecttires  as  professor  in  charge  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  During  the  first  year,  only  two  cour- 
ses were  offered,  one  for  each  semester,  each  representing  two 
hours  per  week.  One  was  termed  "Practical;  embracing  school  super- 
vision, grading,  courses  of  study,  examinations,  the  art  of  in- 
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atructin«5  and  governing,  school  architecture,  school  hygiene, 
school  law,  etc.  "The  course  consisted  of  lectures  by  the  one 
in  ciiarge  and  of  assigned  readings  for  the  -students.  During  the 
second  semester  the  course  dealt  with  educational  theories  and 
doctrines,  under  the  heading  of  "Historical,  Philosophical  and 
Critical;  embracing  history  of  Education,  the  comiaarison  and 
criticism  of  the  systems  in  different  countries,  the  outlines 
of  educational  science,  the  science  of  teachinj?,  and  a  critical 
discussion  of  theories  and  methods.  " 

In  the  following  year  the  courses  were  repeated  as  above 
but  the  number  of  exercises  per  week  increased  to  four.  Instead 
of  the  lectures  there  was  taken  up  the  study  of  a  text,  followed 
by  recitations  and  lectures*  Fitch's  ''Lectures  on  Teaching"  was 
employed  in  the  first  semester  and  Bain's  "Education  as  a  Science" 
during  the  second  semester.  Subseque^itly  two  additional  courses 
were  presented,  being  realfy  expansions  ttoca   the  original  two. 
Course  3,  was  on  school  supervision;  embracing  general  school  ma- 
nagement, the  art  of  grading  and  arranging  courses  of  study,  the 
conduct  of  institutes,  etc."  Course  4,  given  the  second  semester, 
also  a  two  hours  study,  was  a  seminary  course,  devoted  for  the 
first  few  years  to  the  study  of  educational  classics  (Spencer's 
"Education",  Rousseau's  "Enile",  Lauriesfs  "Life  of  Coipenius" ) , 
and  later  to  the  special  topics  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
Education. 

In  1682-1883  course  5  was  added,  being  aleoture  course 
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on  the  history  of  Educati  m,  twice  a  week  during  the  first  se- 
mester. Three  years  later,  1885-1886,  coarse  5  was  extended  to 
cover  both  semesters,  thus  forming  courses  5  and  7;  and  course 
6,  devoted  to  a  comparative  study  of  educational  systems,  was 
offered.  It  is  at  once  apparent,  that  these  latter  additional 
course  are  practically  outgrowths  of  the  original  two  courses, 
demanding  finally  a  semester's  work  for  themselves,  through  the 
expansion  of  their  organization  on  part  of  the  professor  in 
charge . 

The  next  change  in  the  curriculum  occxired  in  1894-1895 
when  course  8,  "The  great  exponents  of  educational  thought  and 
practice;  a  historical  expository  course  for  general  students" 
was  offered  Instead  of  the  for^ier  seminary  course.  The  text  for 
this  coarse  was,  Davidson's  "Aristotle  and  ancient  educational 
ideals".  West's  "Alucuin"  and  Browning's  "Educational  Theories". 

In  1899-1900  two  new  courses  were  added  to  the  depart- 
ment, course  9,  "Child  study",  two  hours  per  week  first  semester, 
text,  Taylor's  "The  study  of  the  child",  and  course  10,  "Social 
phases  of  Education",  one  hour  per  week,  first  semester,  text, 
Button's  "Social  phases  of  Education", 

In  1902  the  University  of  Michigan  catalogue  had  out- 
lined the  following  course  as  being  offered  in  its  department 
of  Educationi- 

1.  Practical  Pedagogy.  The  arts  of  teaching  and  gover- 
ning; methods  of  instruction  and  general  school  room  practice; 
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school  hygiene;  school  law;  lectures  with  reading.  Hinsdale's 
"Teaching  the  Laiiguage"-Art8,  and  "how  to  study  and  teach  history" 
4  hours  per  week. 

3.  History  of  Education,  Ancient  suid  Medieval.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures.  Text,  Compayre's  "History  of  j^edagogy".  The 
subjects  treated  in  the  lectures  are  Oriental,  Greek  and  Roman 
education,  and  the  Rise  and  Early  Develojornent  of  Christian  Schools. 
3  hours. 

5.  School  Supervision.  Gensral  school  management,  the 
art  of  grading  and  arranging  courses  of  study,  the  conduct  of 
institutes  etc.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Text,  Paynejs  "Chapters 
on  school  supervision"  3  hours. 

9,  Child  Study.  Historical  sketch,  a  discussion  of  the 
factors  which  influence  intellectual  development;  metr.ods  of  child 
study;  physiology  and  psychology  of  childhood*  study  of  special 
problems,  such  as  the  education  of  the  nervous  system,  the  hygiene 
of  studies,  motor  ability,  temperament,  period  of  adolescence, 
childrens'  drawings,  interests,  literature,  fear,  anger,  lies,  etc* 
The  aim  throughout  is  to  treat  each  topic  from  a  distinctly  prac- 
tical pedagogical  point  of  view.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Text, 
Taylor's  "A  study  of  the  child".  2  hours. 

10.  Social  Phases  of  Education.  A  consideration  of  the 
school  as  a  social  factor  in  its  relation  to  the  child,  to  the 
home,  to  the  church  and  to  tne  stat?;  also  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation of  education  to  vocation  and  to  crime.  Lectures  and  recita- 
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tlons.  Text,  Button's  "Social  Phases  of  Education"  1  hour. 

2.  Theoretical  and  Critical  Pedagogy.  The  principles' 
underlying  the  arts  of  teaching  and  governing.  Lectures  and  read- 
ings. Textf  Hindale's  "Studies  in  Education"  4  hours. 

4.  History  of  Modem  Education.  Recitations  and  lectures. 
Text,  ComiEyre'8  History  of  Pedagogy.  The  topics  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  lectures  are  the  movements  of  modern  educational  thought 

and  practice.  3  hours. 

5.  The  Comparative  Study  of  Educational  Systems,  domes- 
tic and  foreign.  Lectures  and  readings.  2  hours. 

7.  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  The  coarse 
deals  with  the  salient  features  of  the  subject  from  the  earliest 
time,  but  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  education 

in  the  colonies,  and  to  the  common  school  revival  in  the  first 
hsdf  of  the  present  century.  The  recent  university  development  is 
also  described.  Lectures  and  readings.  Hinsdale's  "Horace  Ivlann  and 
the  Common  School  Revival  in  the  United  States"  and  Documents  il- 
lustrative of  American  Educational  History,  are  su'oject  of  exami- 
nation. 1  hour. 

8.  History  of  Educational  Thought.  The  course  deals 
with  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  the 
principal  of  the  great  movements  of  thought  in  modem  times.  Lec- 
tures and  readings,  Davidson's  "Aristotle"  and  Ancient  Education- 
al Ideals",  West's  "Alcuin"  and  the  rise  of  christian  schools, 
and  Brown's  "Educational  Theories"  are  principal  books  of  referen- 
ce. 1  hour. 
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Besides  these  special  course  in  Education,  other  de- 
partments of  the  tmiveraity  had  organized  "Teachers  Courses".  As 
early  as  1880-1881  there  were  given  auch  courses  in  Latin,  (Jreek, 
French  and  Physics. 

"tThen  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  was  first  estatlisned  In  the 
University  of  Michigan,  it  was  provided  that  "a  teachers  diploma 
will  be  offered  to  any  one  receiveing  a  Bachelor's  or  a  Master's 
degree*  on  condition  tliat  he  ''las  completed  one  of  the  courses  In 
Pedagogy".  It  was  not  until  1891,  that  the  state  legislature  passed 
an  act,  giving  authority  to  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  issue  certificates  to  holders  of 
the  imiversity  teacher's  diploma,  which  certificate  shall  serve 
as  a  legal  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
state". 

According  to  the  University  catalogue  of  1899-1900,  the 
teacher's  diploma  was  at  that   time  granted  to  such  students  only, 
as  have  received  from  the  university  tiie  degree  of  B.  A.,  M.  A*,  or 
Ph.  D.  and  have  laet  the  following  requiramentsi- 

1.  He  must  have  taken  courses  1  and  2  and  some  other 
three  hour  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

2.  He  must  have  taken  such  teacher's  course  or  courses 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  some  one  of  the  other  departments  of  in- 
struction that  offer  such  courses. 

3.  He  must  have  shown  such  ability  in  his  work  as  will. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  professors  interested,  entitle  him  to  re- 
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ceive  such  diploma,  it  being  distinctly  understood,  t'nat  work 
good  enough  to  count  towards  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  is  not  of  necessity  good  enougii  to  count  for  this  purpose. 

2he  University  of  Michigan  being  the  first  of  Aaerican 
Universities  to  introduce  the  subject  ox  Education  tau^t  in  a 
"departraent  of  Education",  and  liaving  succeeaed  most  admirably  in 
this  step,  proved  to  be  a  model  for  practically  every  other  uni- 
versity and  its  work  was  duplicated  in  other  states  to  such  an 
exteiit,  that  a  study  of  tiie  de/elopcnent  of  the  teaching  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  instance  of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  equivalent 
courses  and  subject  matter,  in  the  entire  United  States* 

In  numerous  institutions,  it  had  been  customary  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  instruction  in  Pedagogy  to  the  department 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  until  its  development  would  call  for 
a  distinct  department* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  nature  of  courses  of 
instruction  as  offered  in  departments  of  Education  at  present  is 
practically  the  sai:ie,  as  the  development  of  this  field  had  reached 
in  Michigan  as  early  as  1300.  Indeed  as  far  as  the  basic  courses 
are  concerned,  five  years  after  the  Inception  of  the  first  depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  latter  offered  a  list  different  in  no  re- 
spects from  a  modern  educational  curriculum* 

Fnerees  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  for  prospective 
secondary  teachers  has  changed  but  little  since  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  we  find  tiiat  as  a  result  of  the  specific  training 
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aimed  for,  the  professional  requirements  have  undergone  many 
alternations.  Hot  only  did  the  universities,  acting  through  their 
respective  departments  of  Education,  set  new  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  such  teachers,  but  state  laws  were  drawn  up,  indi- 
cating the  professional  requirements  for  a  state  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate, granting  the  holder  the  right  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  of  that  state.  Since  educational  policies  in  the  United 
States  are  however  not  centralized  in  the  national  government, 
"but  left  to  the  various  states,  the  result  is,  that  there  are  al- 
most as  many  different  requirements  for  a  secondary  instruction 
certificate  as  there  are  states  in  the  Union.  What  these  roquie- 
ments  are  at  the  .present  time,  both  according  to  State  Law,  and 
as  set  bj,  each  university  in  addition,  will  "oe   the  aim  of  the 
followini^  chapter. 

The  plan  of  procedure  was  to  study  the  state  school 
law  bearing  on  the  conditions,  under  'v^ich  persons  may  engage  in 
hi^  school  instruction,  (2)  to  note  the  measures  all  the  impor- 
tant universities  and  colleges  in  that  sLate  are  taking  to  give 
opportunity  to  fulfill  these  requirements  on  part  of  prospective 
candidates  for  teaching  poaitions,  (3),  what  additional  require- 
ments are  fixed  by  the  university  itself  and  (4),  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  department  of  Education.  She  latter 
are  taken  from  the  University  catalogues  for  the  years  1918:1920 
and  have  been  included  for  statistical  purposes.  Lastly  a  suta- 
mary  of  the  various  statistical  facts  is  made  and  from  this  con- 
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olusions  drffjm  as  to  the  present  status  of  tiie  professional 
training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PROVISIOTJS,   REGULATIONS  AND  REQUIREMEKTS 
FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
IN   UNIVERSITIES  AND  C0LLB5ES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME 
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1.  MAINE 

2.  NBV  HAMPSHIRE 

3.  VERMONT 

4.  MASSACHUSETTS 

5.  RHODE  ISLAND 


6.  CONNffiTICUT 

7.  NE'.V  YORK 

8.  Hm  JERSEY 

9.  PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC   DIVISION 


10.  DELAWARE 

11.  MARYLAND 

12.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

13.  VIRGINIA 

14.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


15.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

16.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

17.  GEORGIA 

18.  FLORIDA 


SOUTH     CENTRAL     DIVISION 


19.  KENTUCKY 

20.  TENNESSEE 

21.  ALABAivLA 

22  MISSISSIPPI 


23.  LOUISIANA 

24.  TEXAS 

25.  ARKANSAS 

26.  OKLAHOMA 


NORW     CQ^TRAL     DIVISION 


27.  OHIO 

28.  INDIANA 

29.  ILLINOIS 

30.  MICHIGAN 

31.  WISCONSIN 
32  lOV/A 


33.  MINNESOTA 

34.  MISSOURI 

35.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

36.  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

37.  NEBRASKA 

38.  KANSAS 


WESTERN     DIVISION 


3  9.   MONTANA 

40.  \VYOMING 

41.  COLORADO 

42.  NE'^  MEXICO 

43.  ARIZONA 

44.  UTAH 


45.  NEVADA 

46.  IDAHO 

47.  WASHINGTON 

48.  OREGON 

49.  CALIFORl^IIA 
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NORTH     ATLANTIC      DIVISION 

1.  MAINS 

Ifriiversity  of  Maine 

2.  NBW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth  College 

3.  VERMONT 

Ltaiiversity  of   Vermont 

4.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Rsdcliffe  College, 
'<7ellesley  College, 


Harvard  University, 

Smith  College, 

Mount   Holyoke  College, 

5.  RHODE  ISLAND 

Brown   University 

6.  CONNECTICUT 

^    Yale  University 

(Vesleyan   University. 

7.  NE.V  YORK 

Adelphi  College,  Cornell   Lfeiiversity, 

University  of   Rochester,  Columbia    University, 

College  of   the  City  Of  New  York, 
Syracuee  University. 

8.  NE.7  JERSEY 

Rutgers  College  (State  University  of  New  Jersey) 

9.  PE2«JSYLVANIA 

University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Lehigh  University, 
University   of   Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania   State  College. 
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University  of  Maine 

The  State  School  Law  for  1917  regarding  certification 
of  high  school  teachers  in  the  State  of  Maine  reads  as  follows: 

"Graduates  of  State  Ilormal  Schools  are  admitted  to  ail 
classes  of  State  certificates.  In  determining  the  grade  of  certi- 
ficate to  be  given  to  each  graduate,  consideration  is  given  to 
tne  grade  of  work  done  by  ttie  student  during  the  course,  experi- 
ence in  teacning,  if  any,  before  entrance  to  the  course,  and 
ranic  attanined  in  exanlnation.  A  certificate  may  be  granted  without 
the  examination  herein  prescribed  to  graduates  of  colleges  and 
Kaine  State  Normal  schools  having  a  two  years'  course  for  gradu- 
ates of  hi^  schools  or  academies.  Otherwise  certificates  of 
qualification  shall  be  granted  to  all  candidates  who  pass  satis- 
factory examination  in  such  branches  as  are  required  or  permitted 
toy  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  wno  in  other  respects 
fulfill  the  proper  requirements." 

i?rogram  for  Seconda' .7  School  reachers  Leading 
to  a  State  Certificate. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maine  has  arranged  a  program  for  the  professional  training  of 
Becondarj"^  school  teachers,  which  will  entitle  those  who  complete 
it  to  a  professional  state  certificate  for  secondary  school 
teachers*  The  program  has  been  arranged  in  conference  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  x^iblic  Schools  and  has  his  endorsement. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  is  expeet- 

ed  to  complete  six  hours  in  i-sycholagy  in  the  sophomore  year  as 
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a  prerequisite  to  twelve  houre  work  in  Education  in  the  Junior 
and  senior  years,  thirty  hours  in  a  major  subject,  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  hours  in  a  minor  subject.  The  pi-escribed  work  In  Edu- 
cation includes  three  hours  in  the  History  of  iiducation,  three 
hours  In  the  I'rinciples  of  Secondary  Education,  three  hours  in 
Technique  of  Teaching,  and  three  hours  to  be  elected  from  the 
three  following  subjects:  Adolescence,  x»edagogy  and  x'sychology 
of  High  School  Subjects,  and  Practice  teaching. 

The  selection  of  a  major  subject  to  which  the  student 
devotes  thirty  hours  and  a  minor  subject  to  which  he  devotes 
fix>m  ten  to  twenty  hours  is  designed  to  equip  him  for  teaching 
two  subjects  related  to  hi^  school.  For  the  comi)letion  of  this 
course  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  is  required.  All  the 
prescribed  work  must  be  of  C  grade  or  above.  Upon  completing 
this  course  the  student  will  receive  a  Professional  Certificate 
from  the  State  iiepartnent  of  Public  Instruction  which  will 
designate  the  major  and  minor  subjects  which  he  has  pursued. 
A  special  certificate  will  also  be  issued  by  the  university 
which  will  give  a  detailed  outline  of  the  student's  record. 

CQURSBS  QF     INSTRUCT lOH 

Education  51,  52,  and  77  are  constant  requirements 
for  tiie  professional  secondary  certificate.  In  addition  to 
secure  this  certificate  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to 
elect  one  of  the  following  courses;  Education  75,  76;  72  or  83. 

51.  History  of  Education  3  hrs. 

52.  Principles  of  Secondary  i^ducation  3 

54.  Contemporary  :!ovenents  in  Education  3 
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58.  School  Hygiene  2 

61.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  iJducation  3 
71.  The  Pedagogy'  and  Psychology  of  High  School 
Subjects.  3 

74.  Hethods  in  'i?eaching  Agriculture  2. 

75,  76.  Practice  Teaching,  -  Glass  teaching  of  Jiinior 

and  High  School  subjects  In  the  schools  of 
Old  j?own  and  Orono.  Ihere  are  special  con- 
ferences with  instructors  in  charge  of  these 
courses.  5  hours  a  week,  4  hours  credit. 
77.  Technique  of  teaching  3. 
SI.  Vocational  'liducation  2. 

83.  Mental  and  Phifsical  Traits  of  High  School  pupils  3. 
86.  Pedagogy,'  and  x-sychology  of  Common  School  branches  2. 
101.  Seminar  In  Education  2. 
103.  Seninar  in  Zduca'cion  (for  graduates)  2. 
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iraW  HAilPSHIRE 
The  School  Law  of  IJew  Hampshire  declares  tlrnt  a  certi- 
ficate of  qtoalifications  be  given  to  all  candidates  who  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  in  the  subjects  as  are  required  by 
law  to  be  taught,  and  Tutoo  in  pther  respects  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  Superintendent.  The  High  School  Certificate  Is 
issued  by  the  latter  on  the  following  condltionss , 

(1)  (Jraduation  from  an  approved  college,  certificate 
of  college  standing  in  advance  courses  of  subjects  in  Group  HI, 
(see  below)  end  exarainttion  in  group  1  with  rniniiaum  average  of 
75  per  cent,  and  55  per  cent  in  any  subject;  or: 

(2)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  adequate  education  and 
examination  in  groups  I,  H  and  III  with  the  saae  minimum  stand- 
ings as  above. 

Group  I  History  of  Education,  Psychology,  School  Law, 

School  Llanagement ; 
Group  II  High  School  subjects  in  general; 
Group  III  High  School  subjects  in  particular  for 

proficiency. 

PiBTPiff^Ptf  COLLEGE 

The  courses  in  Education  in  this  College  are  intended 
for  those  students  who  plan  to  teach  according  to  the  Catalogue 
announcement;  their  completion  is  said  to  prepare  a  student  to 
meet  the  requirements  set  by  various  cities  and  states.  In  ex- 
planation it  is  mentioned  that  those  courses  aim  to  train 
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students  ■who  expect  to  teach  in  secondary  schools.  They  will 

include  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  secondary  school,  its 

place  in  the  modem  educational  system,  the  best  methods  of 

teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and  kindred  problems. 

Qoia-sea  of  Instruction 

History  of  Mucation  3  hours. 
Educational  i'sychoiogy  3. 
Secondary  Education  3  hrs.  2  terms. 


.(ii 
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^  VERIIONT 

The  Btate  Law  of  Vemont  states  that  a  certificate  of 
the  first  grade  may  be  issued  without  examination  to  a  graduate 
of  a  College  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  or  of  a 
Horraal  School  in  another  state,  upon  presentation  of  a  diploma 
or  certificate  of  graduation. 

uiiiYERsrry  of  VERJioii']? 

Ihe  iJepartaent  of  Education  admits  students  to  its 
courses  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  College  course.  Jhe 
requirements  set  for  prospective  teachers  are  as  follows:- 
Psychology  3  hrs. 
Principles  of  Instruction  3. 
History  of  Education  3. 
Pr^ctiCo  Methods  2-3. 
Practice  'Jileaching  3. 
Either  Philosophy  of  Education,  Genetic  Psychology  or 

High  School  Administration. 
At  least  one  year  of  some  science. 
!i?wo  courses  in  each  of  two  subjects  given  in  other 

departments. 
Argumentation  and  Iiebate. 
Additional  courses  sufficient  to  total  a  minimum  of 

fifteen  hours  per  week  per  year,  exclusive  of 

Argumentation  and  i>ebate. 
Courses  of  Instruction 
Principles  of  Instrudtion  3  hrs. 


OQ 

History  of  Education  3. 

Grenetic  j'sychoiogj'  3 

Philosophy  of  Education  3 

High  School  Administration  3 

Secondary  Jlethods  3 

Educational  x'sychology  3 

Special  Llethods  Courses 

Practice  'teaching  -  This  course  consists  of  a  semesters 

work, under  supervision,  of  practice  teaching 
in  a  senior  or  jimior  high  school.  It  will 
also  provide  for  one  hour  per  week,  for  a  group 
meeting,  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
met  in  practice  teachihg,  for  individual  confe- 
rences and  for  certain  required  readings  bearing 
specifically  on  these  problems.  3  hrs. 
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According  to  the  State  School  Law  of  Llassachesetts* 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  teach  a  high  school,  which  is 
aided  by  the  state,  who  does  not  hold  a  High  School  Certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Board;  The  latter  to  define  the  conditions 
on  which  these  are  to  be  given  and  to  grant  such  certificates 
to  candidates  found  qualified  by  examination  or  otherwise.  The 
school  coatnittees  of  each  town  have  the  whole  power  to  examine 
teachers. 

HARYARJ  UMIYSRSIJY 

The  department  of  iilducation  of  Harvard  University 

makes  no  statement  of  any  requirements  for  prospective  secondary 

teachers  and  offers  merely  the  following  list  of  courses  which 

may  be  taken  in  preparation  for  state  examinations  for  teachers' 

certificates  or  may  be  offered  on  a  university  statement  as 

evidence  of  their  knowledge  whenever  communities  or  states  will 

accept  such  university  work  in  lieu  of  an  examination. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

i^rinciples  and  i:'robleras  of  .Modern  Education  3  hrs. 
Cohtemporary  Bducational  Conditions 

(Introductory  Course)  3. 
School  Administration  in  State  and  City  3. 
History  of  Education  3. 
ifliilosophy  of  Education  5. 

Educational  Theory  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century  3. 
Educational  x'sychology  3. 
School  Hygiene  3. 
Child  ueveloptaent  3. 

Grraduate  Courses. 

Organization  and  Uanagement  of  State  and  City  Schools 

and  School  Systems  3. 
JPrinciples  of  Secondary  Education  3. 
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Teaching  (Teaching  under  supervision  in  the  schools 

llewton,   Broolcline,  Arlington,  Lledford,   Soraervilie, 
Belmont,  '.Vatertown  and  Caiibridge  2  hrs.   and  Conference 

Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  Secondary  Education  2 

The  Reorganization  of  Secondary  iiducatlon  2. 

Statistical  and  Experimental  Studies  in  Education  3. 

Play  in  Education  2. 

The  Administration  and  Conduct  of  x'lay  and  Hecreation  in 
school   systems  -  The  rroblern  of  Athletics  in 
School  and  College  2. 

Vocational  liuidance:      JPrinciples,  x^actice  and  i-l'o'blems  2. 

Seminary  Courses. 

Special  Research  in  Education 

Problems  in  likiucational  Administration  2. 

Problems   in  ilental  and  Physical  jevelopment  2. 

Research  in  Educational  Psychology 

Problems   in  Secondajry  Education 

Play  and  Recreation  2. 


SlIlTH  aoLT.?,!;!^. 

.  This  college  also  does  not  set  any  definite  require- 
ments to  students  who  are  prepso-ing  for  high  school  teaching. 
It  states  that  each  student  is  to  have  a  major  and  several 
minors;  that  moreover  the  major  in  Education  "may  consist  of 
any  combination  of  courses  based  on  the  History  and  Principles 
of  Education;  that  the  minors  are  to  be  Philosophy,  Economics, 
History  and  Zoology",  but  tJiat  students  preparing  to  teach  may 
offer  as  minors  suitable  courses  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

History  and  Principles  of  Education  '6   hrs. 

Modem  Educational  Theory  3. 

Education  in  the  United  States  3. 

The  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Instruction  3. 

School  Administration  and  Llethod  3. 

Genetic  and  Comparative  Psychology  3. 

Special  Problems  in  Education  <;, 


HAJCLIFFB  COLLEOB 
Badcliffe  College  offers  collegiate  instmctioa  to 
women  by  mem'bers  of  the  Harvard  University  Faculty  a»i  is  in 
the  natiire  of  its  Instjniction  in  Education  quite  similar  to 
that  institution,  in  that  no  requirements  are  set  and  merely 
a  list  of  courses  offered  from  which  the  student  may  choose 
what  he  regards  as  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  various  require- 
ments of  the  Kew  Sngland  States. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Contemporary  Education  '6* 

The  History  of  Education  3. 

Educational  Psychology  3. 

Liethods  of  Study  and  their  Application  1. 

Child  ijevelopment  3. 

Orgaiization  and  Manay-ement  of  State  and  City  Schools 

and  School  Systeas  3. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  3. 
teaching;  teaching  under  supervision  in  the  schools 

of  liewton,  Brookline,  Arlington,  Uedford, 

Somervillo,  Belraont,  V/atertown,  Lexington 

and  Cainuridge  3. 
The  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  1, 
Play  in  Education  2. 
Principles  of  Vocational  Gruidance  2, 
Problems  of  /ocational  Guidance  2. 

Saminary  Courses 

Special  Hesearcb  in  Education 

Problems  in  Educational  Administration  2. 

Problems  in  Mental  and  Physical  j^evelopraent  2. 

Research  in  Educational  Psychology  1. 

Problems  and  Sources  in  the  History  of  Education  Z, 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education  2« 

Vocational  Guidance,  Principles  and  Practice  2. 

t/ELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

This  institution  has  no  requirements  for  prospective 

teachers  and  offers  for  their  professional  training  the  following 
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courses  only,  working  on  the  same  principle  of  teacher  preparation 

as  the  other  Hew  Ji^gland  Colleges. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Introductory  Course  in  Education 
Advanced  Covirse  in  Education 
Problems  in  Education 
Secondary  Education 

UOUHT  HQLYOKE  COLLEGE 
This  College,  while  not  mentioning  any  specific  require- 
ments for  prospective  hi^  school  teachers  advises,  that  "Students 
wishing  the  College  Professional  Certificate  of  Kew  York,  Llassa- 
chusetts,  or  any  other  state  should  confer  with  the  department  of 
Sducat  ion" . 

Courses  of  Instruction 

History  of  Education  3  hrs. 
Principles  of  Education  3. 
Educational  Psychology  3. 
High  school  Observation  1* 
Seninar  1-3  hours. 


RHODE  I3LA1TD 
The  State  School  Law  of  Rhode  Island  requires  gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  university  or  college,  and  a  satisfactory 
course  in  Education  for  candidates  to  High  School  teaching  posi- 
tions. First  Grade  Certificates  are  issued  to  graduates  of 
approved  colleges,  who  have  taken  courses  or  passed  examinations 
in.  History  of  Education,  Educational  JPsychology,  x'hilosophy  of 
Education,  Methodology,  School  Management  and  School  Law. 

BHOvYH  UNIVERSITY 

Arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Rhodd  Island 
\mder  act  of  the  Legislature  has  entered  into  cooperation  with 
Brown  University  for  the  professional  instruction  of  college 
graduates  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  higji  schools.  For 
this  purpose  the  State  appropriates  annually  five  thousand  dollars, 
A  part  of  this  evan   is  employed  in  maintaining  graduate  courses  in 
Education.  Part  is  expended  in  maintaining  scholarships  covering 
full  tuition  for  a  year  of  graduate  work  for  the  degree  of  Uaster 
of  Arts.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  must  make  Education  their 
major  subject,  and  their  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Arrangements  with  the  City  of  -Providence. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence,  by 
special  agreement,  appoints  a  number  of  student-teachers  in  the 
Providence  High  Schools.  Appointments  are  made  from  graduates  of 
Brown  University  or  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank,  who 
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have  pursued  undergraduate  courses  in  Education.  These  student- 
teachers  are  of  two  types;  Those  of  the  first  type  -  of  whom  there 
are  at  least  four,  two  of  each  sex  -  are  occupied  in  the  schools 
each  day  for  somewhat  more  than  half  the  usual  school  session. 
They  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  the 
city*  Those  of  the  second  type  teach  and  observe  atout  five  hours 
a  week.  They  have  considerably  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  of  hours  than  those  of  the  first  type;  they  receive 
no  remuneration  from  the  city.  An  unusual  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  students  to  ^in  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  Education  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In 
making  appointments  to  places  as  regular  teachers  of  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  j^rovidence  High  Schools,  preference  is  given  to 
those  who  have  successfully  completed  this  course  of  training  as 
student-teachers.  In  this  repect  student -teachers  of  the  second 
type  have  the  same  status  before  the  Committee  as  those  of  the 
first  type. 

Student-teachers  are  also  assigned  to  practice  teaching 
in  other  schools  in  or  near  x'rovidence. 

Courses  in  Instruction 

Those  who  intend  to  teach  are  advised  to  elect  courses 
2  and  1  during  the  Junior  year.  Courses  1-4  cover  the  usual 
requirements  for  Certificates  of  the  First  Orade  except  where 
Practice  Teaching  or  experience  is  demanded.  Certificates  of  the 
First  Grade  are  granted  without:  examination  to  those  who  have 
completed  courses  1-4  and  hold  a  college  degree.  JXie  credit 
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toward  the  certificate  is  also  given  for  separate  courses. 
Course  18  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  course  4. 

2.  i>rinciples  of  Bducation  3 

4.  Practical  Introduction  to  Teaching  3* 
1.  History  of  Bducation  3. 

3.  Psychology  of  Education,  ■She   Leai^lng  Process  3. 

18.  Psychology  of  Education,  IJental  lests  and  Measurements  3 

5.  Secondary  Education,  Organization  and  Function  3 

6.  Secondary  Education,  liethods  and  Processes  3, 

7,  8.  Problems  in  Practical  Teaching,  Secondary  Schools  3 
Through  the  year,  elective  for  graduates 
who  have  credit  for  elementary  courses  In 
Education  and  are  taking  5,  6,  and  15,  16. 

11,  12.  Experimental  Education  3. 

13,  14.  Administration  of  Education  3. 

15,  16.  Seminary  in  Education  3. 

19,  20.  Experimental  Education,  Research  Course  3. 
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COKMECTICUT 

Ihe  State  School  Law  of  Connecticut  states, that  the 
Board  of  School  Visitors,  usually  made  up  of  three  to  five 
elected  residents  of  a  given  to'jm,  or  the  Town  School  Gomraittee, 
as  the  case  nay  "be,  shall  examine  all  candidates  for  teachers 
in  its  hi^  schools  and  give  to  those  of  satisfactory  moral 
character,  literary  attainments,  and  ability  to  teach,  a  certifi- 
cate stating  whfit  branches  they  are  found  capable  of  teaching. 

Certificates  may  also  be  issued  by  the  State  Board 
upon  examinations  which  it  may  set. 

In  oomnon  with  the  other  universities  of  the  Hew  Eng- 
land states,  with  only  a  few  exception,  Yale  also  does  not  set 
any  specific  requirements  for  prospective  high  school  teachers, 
who  are  getting  their  professional  training  there.  It  merely 
offers  a  list  of  courses  from  which  the  student  may  choose  what 
ha  finds  necessary  as  a  preliminary  requirement  for  the  parti- 
cular state  he  finally  desires  to  teach  in. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Educational  i'sychology  6» 
The  i*rinciples  of  Education  3. 
The  History  of  Education  3. 
Secondary  Education  3* 

Graduate  School 

The  j^inciples  of  Education  2  hrs. 

The  History  of  Education  3. 

Secondary  Education  2. 

Current  Educational  Movements  and  Experiments  1. 

Journal  Seminary  Course 
School  Administration  1. 
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School  Economy  1» 

The  Hygiene  of  Child  Development  1. 

Adolescence  1. 

Subnormal  Children  and  the  i>ublic  School  1. 

Clinical  Child  ji'sychology  1. 

Educational  Psychology  2. 

Psychology  for  Teachers  1. 

Psycho  log:/  of  the  Corrmon  School  Subjects.  1. 

Psychoclinical  Practice  1. 

Wesleyan  University 
tfesleyan  University  gives  only  two  courses,  which  have 
any  bearing  whatever  on  the  subject  of  Education.  These  courses 
are,  (1)  General  Psychology,  (2)  Educational  Psychology.  Accord- 
ing to  its  catalogue  announcement  it  intends  these  courses  to 
satisfy  the  needs  in  the  field  of  psychology  of  the  state  require- 
ments respective  to  professional  training  for  a  teacher's 
certificate. 
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NEW  YORK 
According  to  the  State  School  Law  of  the  Stf te  of  Hew 
York  a  College  Graduate  J:'rofe83ionai  Certificate  which  is  pro- 
visional for  three  years  shall  be  granted  to  a  University  ci* 
College  graduate  without  examination  if  he  is  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  institution  giving  an  approved  college  course  including 
Education.  A  College  Graduate  Certificate  good  for  two  years 
will  be  granted  to  any  graduate  of  an  approved  college.  Upon  its 
expiration  it  may  be  renewed  upon  the  candidates'  passing  m. 
examination  In  i'sychology.  History  of  Education,  i^inciples  of 
Education  and  IJethods.  At  the  end  of  three  years  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  a  College  Graduate  Certificate  becomes 
valid  for  life. 

SYRACUSE  UEIVSRSITY 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  first  of  the  above  certi- 
ficates, the  student  must  be  the  holder  of  one  of  the  bachelor 
degrees,  and  during  the  College  course  must  have  elected  and 
satisfactorily  completed  courses  2,3,4,5,6,7,  and  two  courses 
from  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In  naicing  this  selec- 
tion the  student  is  allowed  to  do  method  work  in  but  one  foreign 
language,  and  in  one  science.  He  must  also  do  the  required 
amount  of  observation  work,  be  of  sound  character  and  show  apti- 
tude for  teaching. 

Observation  and  .tlractice  Work 

Students  are  required  to  attend  and  observe  the 
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organization,  administration,  discipline,  and  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  city  and  nearby  towns.  Candidates 
for  the  State  Certificate  must  spend  at  least  one  hour  a  week 
for  twenty  weeks  in  this  work. 

University  Course  for  teachers. 

(1)  x'rescribed  Courses 

English  (9  hours  Snglish,  3  hours  Oral  English 12 

ilodem  Language 6 

History ■ 6 

Sociology  or) 

) 3 

Scononics   ) 

Hygiene 1 

natural  Science —12 

Total      40 

(2)  Electivea 40 

(Provision  is  hereby  made  for  llajor  and  Ilinor 
studies  required  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
for  the  A.  S.  degree.) 

(3)  Required  Education 45 

(aelection  may  be  made  from  the  following  group: 
1,3,4,5,6,  are  required  for  the  State  Certificate) 

Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  General  x-'sychologj/  3. 

2.  Logic  3. 

3.  History  of  Education  3. 

4.  iPrinciples  of  Education  3. 

5.  Educational  ir'sychology  3* 

5.   General  Methods  and  school  Management  3. 

7.  School  Administration  and  supervision  3. 

8.  Child  Study  2. 

9.  Sociological  Aspects  of  Education  3. 
10.  i-^ilosophy  of  Education  3. 


11.  Comparative  Education  4. 

12.  Secondary  Education  4. 

13.  History  of  .Araerican  Sducation  3. 

14.  Vocational  Education  3. 

15.  Recent  Development  in  American  Education  2. 

16.  School  Hygiene  3. 

17.  Elementary  Education  3. 

18.  History  of  Philosophy  6. 

19.  Seminary  3. 

20.  Special  Methods  3. 

21.  Observation  and  xTactice  k'/ork. 


COLUMBIA  murSRSITY 

The  School  of  Education  of  Teachers  College  is  the 
Division  of  Education  of  Coliimbla  University. 

Candidates  expecting  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  for  a 
College  (jraduage  Provisional  License  must  have  Included  in  their 
courses  90  hours  {equal  to  6  xmdergraduato  points)  in  the 
History  of  Education,  90  hours  in  Education  x'sychology,  and 
60  hours  in  Uethods  of  Teaching  to  include  two  different  subjects. 

A  student  without  experience  in  teaching,  who  wishes 
to  earn  a  diploma  as  a  teacher  of  a  secondary  academic  subject, 
is  expected  to  include  in  his  prografi  two  courses  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  his  chosen  subject,  at  least  one  unit  course  in  the 
teaching  of  a  secondary  academic  subject  other  than  his  field  of 
spec iali sat ion  and  courses  281  and  263. 

Sepcially  qualified  Seniors  In  Columbia  College  who 
have  completed  Education  A  and  who  are  taking  Education  B  may 
with  the  ai)proval  of  the  dean  of  the  College,  elect  courses  in 
Teachers  Collegd  with  a  view  to  securing  a  Teachers  k^llege 
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diplomaj  such  students  may  satisfy  the  diploma  requirements  by 

taking  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  their 

special  subject  together  with  the  two  courses  281  and  283. 

Ihe  Practice  Teaching  is  done  in  the  City  High  Schools. 

Courses  of  ^fts tract ion 
(Primarily  for  irrespective  High  School 
i?eacher8 ) 

A*  Educational  Psychology.  3. 
B.  History  and  Principles  of  Education  3. 
History  of  Education  2. 

History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  Institution  2. 
History  of  liduoation  in  the  United  States  2. 
History  of  Education  (religious,  psychological, 

sociological  3. 
Historical  Foundations  of  ilodern  Education  3, 
Education  and  nationalism  3. 
Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  the  Problems 

of  Secondary  Education  2. 
Philosophy  of  Education  2. 
Foundations  of  Llethod  2. 

Historical  lielations  of  Philosophy  and  Education  2. 
Educational  Sociology  2. 
Problems  of  School  Curricula  and  Special  Forms  of 

Education  2. 
Vocational  Education  2. 
Vocational  iiui dance  2. 
Psychology  of  Childhood  2. 
Psychology  of  Adolescence  2. 
The  Psychologjr  of  Thinking  2. 
Educational  Psychology'  4. 

Psychology'  of  the  Secondary'  School  Subjects  3. 
Application  of  Psychology  to  Teaching  2. 
Standards  and  Tests  for  Secondary  School  Subjects  2. 
283,  Supervised  Observation  and  Teaching"  in  the  Secondary 

School  2. 
The  Administration  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  2. 
The  Organization  of  Secondary  Education;  a  survey  £. 
Comparative  Study  of  Foreign  School  Systems  2. 
Historical  and  Comparative  Study  of  the  x-l-oblens  of 

Secondary  Education  3. 
Supervision  of  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Scliools  3. 
281.  Conduct  of  the  Itecitation  In  Secondary  Schools  2. 
iJethods  of  Teaching?  Secondary  Academic  Subjects  3. 
The  Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School  fi. 
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ADELBll   COLLEOS 

liraduates  of  the  College  who  wish  the  College  liraduate 
ft-ofesBlonal  Certificate  issued  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  liew  York  and  all  v/ho  desire  to  become  eligible  for  the  City 
Superintendent's  Bxaminations  for  a  license  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hew  York  City,  must  have  certian  designated 
courses  In  educational  subjects. 

All  students  \Mho  expect  to  become  high  school  teachers 

should  include  the  following  courses  in  their  program  of  studiesi 

General  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  Llethods  of  leaching. 

History  of  Education,  Principles  of  Vacation,  Principles  of  Sec. 

Education  and  Sepcial  Methods. 

Courses  of  Instnaction 

Educational  Psychology  4. 
liethods  of  'teaching  4. 

(students  are  required  to  observe  not  less 
than  twenty  hours  in  public  or  private  schools). 
History  of  Education  3. 
Principles  of  Education  3. 
School  Hygiene  3. 
History  of  American  Education  3. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  5. 
Special  Metaods. 

CORITBLL  UHIVBRSIJY 
Coniell  University  states  no  requirements  for  pro- 
spective teachers,  leaving  this  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
student,  and  merely  offers  the  following 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Educational  Psychology  3. 
Principles  of  Education  3, 
History  of  Edudation  3. 
High  School  Teachers  and  Teaching  2. 
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Phi lo soph;;  of  Education  3. 

Experlmentfii  Uethods  and  Results  in  Education  2 

Mental  Tests  2. 

Bxperimental  Investigation 

Reading  of  ijeraan  Suucational  Psychology  2. 

Semnary  in  Mucation  2, 

Ihe  x'echnology  of  ilemory  and  Learning  5. 


UllITERSirY  0?   R0CH3STHR 
A  Teachers'  Training  Dejiartment ,  approved  by  the  State 
Education  Department,  has  been  established  in  this  university 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachins 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  Students,  who  upon  grauuation 
have  completed  the  course  prescribea  for  this  dapartaent,  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  College  (Jraduato  Professional  Certificate 
without  examination.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  are  required 
to  elect  courses  1,9  and  10  in  the  department  of  Philosophy  as 
Indicated  below.  The  courses  In  Education  are  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Hiilosophy, 

Courses  of  Instructi  on 

1.  Introductory  Psychology  3. 

9.  Principles  and  History  of  Education  3. 

10.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  3. 

This  is  a  coarse  in  controiied  observation  and 
occasional  practice  teachiri:^.  Regular  class 
exercises  in  the  local  hi^  schools  furnish  the 
material  for  discussion.  Ko  credit  is  given 
toward  graduation  for  this  course,  but  it  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

11.  Experimental  Education  and  Educational  Psychology  3. 

12.  Journal  Club  1. 
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/  THB  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  Hir>Y  YORK 

To  become  eligible  for  the  College  Griaduate  Professional 

Certificate  of  the  Hew  York  State  Education  Department  it  is 

necessary  to  complete  Philosophy  21  (General  Psychology)  and  the 

courses  in  Education  numbered  1,  2,  3  and  5. 

To  secure  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  for  a 

license  to  teach  in  the  High  Schools  it  is  necessary  to  complete 

course  6  and  in  addition  two  other  courses. 

The  City  Superintendent  requires  the  following  for 

eligibility  for  License  I» 

History  and  Principles  of  Education  90  hours 

Logic  or  Psychology 90  hours 

Methods  of  Teaching 60  hours 

Observation 20  hours 

Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  The  History  of  Culture  and  Education  3. 

2.  Educational  Psychology  3. 

3»  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education  3. 

4.   School  Management  and  Administration  3* 

5*  Metnods  of  Teaching  and  Class  Llanagenent  3. 

6.  Secondary  Teaching  (Practice  Teaching  included)  3. 

7*  Education  of  Backward  and  Defective  Children  3* 

National  Systems  of  Education  3* 

Social  Factors  in  Education  3. 

Educational  Seminar  3. 
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X  IfM  JERSEY  '  nearbj-       e, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE 
(State  University  of  Kew  Jersey) 

Students  who  are  aanaidates  for  certificates  to  teach 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  InBtniction  to  complete  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment the  amount  or  History  of  Education  given  in  coiurses  31  and 
32,  the  amount  of  Psychology  included  in  courses  17,  18  and  33, 
and  the  work  in  Secondary  Education  offered  in  course  34.  Satis- 
factory record  in  these  courses  is  accepted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  in  lieu  of  examinations  in  those  subjects  and  com- 
pletes the  requirements  for  the  Limited  Secondary  Certificate 
for  a  College  Graduate*  The  other  requirements  are  satisfied  by 
the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  in  which  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  election  of  majors  and  minors. 
Candidates  for  teaching  are  required  to  consult  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  arrangement  of  their  courses.  It 
is  recommended  that  all  prospective  teachers  elect  in  addition 
courses  35  and  36.  Properly  qualified  students  may  taXe  course 
40  in  place  of  one  of  these. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

31.  History  of  Education  (Early  Periods)  3. 

32.  History  of  Education  (Later  Periods)  3. 
35.  Educational  Psychology  3. 

34.  Secondary  Education  3. 

35.  Principles  of  Education  3. 

36.  Educational  Sociology  3. 

37.  Administration  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  3* 

38.  Teaching  of  Agi'iculture  3. 

39.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Agricultural  High  School  3. 

This  course  provides  practice  teaching 
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under  close  superviBlon  In  nearty  schools, 
offering  agriculture  as  a  vocation  subject. 

Sraduate  Courses 

40*  Educational  Administration  3. 

41.  Educational  IJeasureraents  3. 

17.  Elementary  iPsychology  3. 

18.  Elementary  Psychology  (continued)  3. 
33*  Educational  Psychology  3. 


PRINCBTOK  mil vers: TY 
Princeton  University  has  no  Department  of  Education  and 
offers  no  courses  in  the  subject  of  Education. 
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'  PEiniSYLVAIJIA 

The  State  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  states  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  grant  a  Provisional 
College  Certificate  to  every  person  who  presents  to  him  satis- 
factory evidence  of  good,  moral  character,  and  of  teing  a  graduate 
of  &  College  or  University  approved  by  the  College  and  Ifiiiversity 
Council  of  this  Commonwealth,  w*io  has  during  his  college  or 
university  course  successfully  completed  not  less  than  two  hundred 
(200)  hoars  work  in  pedagogical  studies,  such  as  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  history  of  education,  school  management  and  methods  of 
teaching,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  him  to  teach  for  three 
annual  school  terms  and  is  then  renewable. 

L2HISH  UKIVERSITY 

While  the  requirement  in  this  State  for  a  Provisional 
College  Graduate  Certificate  to  teach  does  not  demand  that  the 
student  shall  have  attended  more  than  two  hundred  hours  in  such 
studies  as  psychology,  history  of  education,  school  management, 
methods  of  teaching,  logic  and  ethics,  yet  the  wish  is  general 
among  Superintendents  and  Principals  in  this  state  that  the 
graduate,  when  he  begins  to  teach  shall  have  completed  a  much 
larger  amount  of  distinctly  pedagogical  study  than  the  law  now 
demands,  and  that  he  shall  iiave  had  some  experience  in  observation 
and  practice  teaching.  For  this  reason  the  Department  of  Education 
of  this  University  has  interpreted  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S. 
degree  to  mean,  that  any  student  following  these  courses  may 
substitute  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  a  sufficient  number 
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of  coxu*8e8  in  iSducation  to  make  a  total  of  fifteen  term  hours  in 
distinctly  pedagogical  studies. 

The  course   in  Education  at  Lehigh  ISiiversity  may  be 
outlined  as  follows i 

Junior  Year 

First  Term:  History  of  Education  3. 

Second  Term:  Psychology,  with  emphasis  upon  the 

educational  standpoint.  2. 
Secondary  Education  2., 
Observation  and  irYacbice  Teaching  1  or  2. 

Senior  Year 

First  Term:  iPrinciples  of  Teaching  2. 

Second  Term:  ^Principles  of  Teaching  (continued)  2. 
Special  Methods  1  bo  4 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  1  to  4. 

Practice  Teaching  may  be  done  either  in  the  Lehigh 
Evening  School  or  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  Bethlehem, 
of  Easton  or  of  Allentown.  Credit  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
one  term  hour  for  every  thirty  hours  of  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Every  student  taking  courses  in  education  will  be 
given  opportunities  to  observe  and  do  practice  teaching  under 
adequate  supervision.  In  no  case  will  the  student's  program  exceed 
sixty  hoxirs  of  actual  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
THE  PSI-msYLYAHIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

This  institution  sets  no  special  requirements  of  its 
own  aside  from  the  State  requirements  for  prospective  high  school 
teachers.  In  regard  to  practical  training  it  states  that  a  limi- 
ted number  of  advanced  students  of  Education  are  privileged  to  do 
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practice  teaching  in  the  local  hig^  school  under  careful  super- 
visiout  and  that  other  opportvmities  to  secure  teaching  experience 
under  professional  guidance  may  be  offered. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

History  of  Education  3. 

Principles  of  Education  3. 

Class  !i?eacjiiiig  and  Management  3. 

Secondary  Education  3* 

Educational  Measurement  3> 

Educational  Administration  2. 

Educational  Journal  Club  1. 

Observation  of  Teaching  -   Conference  1  hr.  Observ.  3 
Observing  claas-roora  methods  and  assisting 
teachers  in  the  local  high  school  and  else- 
where, with  rexjorts.  Elective  after  receiving 
pemission  of  head  of  department. 

Practice  Teaching.  -   1  unit  per  hour  per  week* 

In  the  local  high  school  or  elsewhere  with 
full  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  a 
class.  Five  periods  a  week  or  less;  regular 
conference  with  director;  readings  and  reports. 
Prex^aration  needed,  Psychology  and  Education  2 
(Principles  of  Education). 

The  Learning  Process  . 

Advanced  Educational  ^'heory. 

Educational  Ueasurements.  3. 

UinVERSITY  OF  .i^flJSYLVAKIA 

A  course  of  study,  four  years  In  length,  and  leading  to  the 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  arranged  for  prospective 

teachers . 

The  Course  of  Study 
of  the  School  of  Education 

A  student  will  be  graduated  from  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  64  units  of  work,  four  of  which 
are  in  Physical  Eduaction;  a  unit  of  work  representing  one  hour  a  week 
for  one  year. 
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V         The  sixty  academic  units,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
Tinits  in  content  sutojects,  twelve  units  in  fundamental  profession- 
al subjects,  fifteen  units  in  further  specialization  in  profess- 
ional subjects  or  content  subjects,  and  ten  hours  of  free  elec- 
tives,  may  be  outlined  as  below. 

Seneral  Plan 
I.  Content  Subjects.  Units 

1.  English —   6 

2.  Foreign  Language  5 

3.  Mathematics,  ihysica  or  Chemistry 3 

4.  Zoology  or  Botany 3  (4) 

5.  History 3 

6.  Sociology 2 

23  (24) 

II*  Fundamental  Professional  Subjects* 

1.  History  of  Education  2 

2.  General  Educational  Principles  2 

3.  School  Administration  &  Secondary  Education  2 

4*  Psychology 6 

12 

III.  Specialization. 

(Advanced  Profession  or  Content  Subjects)* — -  15 

17.  Free  Elect ives IQ 

Total      60 

*The  fifteen  units  reserved  for  specialization  will 

comprehend  different  courses  according  to  the  direction  in  which 

the  student  seeks  to  specialize,  and  will  in  each  case  be  selected 

under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  Where 
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students  Intend  to  become  teachers  of  a  High  School  subject*  ten 
imits  will  be  devoted  to  cavirses  in  the  major  subject.  Including 
its  history  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Five  imits  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  will  be 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  In  Education.  This  may 
best  be  taken  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  Junior  year  and 
three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  Senior  year.  The   assignments 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching  are  made  by  the  Director  of 
Practice  Teaching. 

Arrangement  is  made,  whereby  a  gradtiate  of  the  School 

of  Education  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  froa  the 

College  by  an  additional  year  of  study,  or  a  graduate  of  the 

college  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 

School  of  Education  within  the  same  period. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

She  Beginnings  of  Educational  Thinking  2. 

The  Selection  and  Organization  of  the  Course  of  Study  2. 

Recent  and  Contemporary  Educational  Thinkers  2* 

Seminar  on  the  General  Course  of  Study  2. 

Experlaontal  Investigation  of  r.iethods  of  Instruction  2. 

Efficiency  in  Methods  of  Instruction  2. 

General  Educational  Principles  2. 

History  of  Educational  Practices  2, 

History  of  Education  2. 

Educational  Classics  2. 

Historj'  of  European  School  Systems  2. 

History  of  Education  in  the  Iftiited  States  2* 

History  of  Modem  Educational  Problems  2. 

Proebel  and  Herbart  2, 

Elements  of  School  Adraihistration  2. 

Principles  of  School  Administration  (Local)  2. 

Elements  of  School  Administration  and  Llanagement  2* 

Principles  of  School  Administratiou  (State  and  County)  2* 

Advanced  School  Administration  2. 

Seminar  in  Educational  Administration  * 

Rural  School  Problems  2, 
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The  Secondary  School  2. 

Advanced  Course  In  Sedondary  Education* 

The  Junior  High  School  2. 

Otservatlon  and  Practice  Teaching  4. 

This  work  is  strictly  supervised  ty  experts.  The 
observation  as  well  as  the  practice  work  will  be 
carried  on  through  the  co-operation  of  local  and 
suburban  school  systems. 


UHIVBRSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

No  specific  requirements  aside  from  those  of  the  state 

are  set  by  this  university.  It  offers  the  following  list  of 

courses  to  students  planning  to  teach,  in  satisfaction  of  the 

professional  requireaents. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Genetic  Child  Study  3. 

The  Laws  of  Human  Behavior  applied  to  Bducation  3* 

Educational  Psychology  2* 

Problems  in  Educational  Psychology  2. 

Principles  of  Education  3. 

Educational  Classics  2. 

History  of  Education  2. 

Histoiry  of  Merican  Bducation  2. 

School  Economy  2. 

Educational  Administration  2. 

Scoiologloal  Aspects  of  Education  2» 

Secondary  Education  3* 
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80IHH     ATIAllTIC     DIVISION 

10.  DELAWARE 

Delaware  College 

11.  I«IARYIAMD 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

12.  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Greorge  Washington  University 

13.  VIRGINIA 

University  of  Virginia 

14.  WEST  VIRGINIA 

University  of  West  Virginia 
14.     NORTH  CAROLIIU 

Ifalversity  of  Korth  Carolina 

16.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

University  of  South  Carolina 

17.  GEORGIA 

University  of  Georgia 

18 .  FLORIDA 

University  of  Florida 
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DBMWABE 
According  to  the  State  School  Law  of  Delaware,  certi- 
ficates to  teadh  are  issued,  only  on  examination.  To  receive  a 
first-grade  certificate  the  applicant  must  answer  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  questions  in  each  of  the  usual  graiaaar  school  subjects* 
also  Pedagogy,  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  questions  on  such 
other  subjects  as  are  specified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

DELAtfAKB  COLLBSB 
According  to  its  own  announcement  the  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Education  of  this  college  is  to  provide  a  specific  train- 
ing for  those  who  Intend  to  enter  the  Teaching  profession.  No 
requirements  are  set  but  a  list  of  courses  is  offered  from  which 
the  student  may  choose  what  he  considers  as  essential  in  preparing 
himself  for  the  state  board  examinations. 

Courses  of  Instjruotion 

Introductory  Psychology  3. 

Ethics  3. 

Introduction  to  Education  3. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Hi^  School  Subjects  3. 

High  School  Administration  3. 

Experimental  Education  3. 
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MARYLAIID 
The  School  Law  of  Iteryland  states  that  no  person  shall 
be  employed  as  a  teacher  In  a  high  school  iinless  such  person 
holds  a  diploma  of  a  reputable  college  or  university  maintaining 
a  department  of  pedagogy  approved  by  the  state  superintendent, 
and  after  June  1,  1915  no  person  who  has  not  been  previously 
reqularly  employed  as  a  teacher  shall  be  appointed  as  a  teacher 
without  havinf?  had  special  pedagogic  training  of  at  least  five 
weeks.  Any  graduate  of  a  department  of  pedagogy  of  any  reputable 
college  or  imiversity  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  entitled  to  teach  in  any  public  high  school  without 
examination* 

In  1916  this  law  was  amended,  as  follows t 
"A  hi^  shcool  teacher's  certificate  in  the  regular 
academic  studies,  valid  throughout  the  State  for  three  years, 
renewable  on  evidence  of  successful  experience  and  professional 
spirit  and  required  in  all  state  aided  hi^  schools  may  be  granted 
to  persons  who  are  graduates  of  a  standard  college  or  imiversity, 
or  who  have  the  equivalent  in  scholastic  preparation;  provided 
that  during  their  college  course  at  least  two  high  school  branches 
were  continuously  pursued  for  two  years;  and  provided  that  they 
had  not  less  than  two  hundred  recitation  hours  of  instruction  in 
Education,  including  the  aims  of  secondary  education,  and  in  the 
methods,  observation  and  practice  teaching  of  hig^  school  studies." 
lEhis  is  the  law  now  in  effect* 
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ii*'-'-   JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Introduotoi^  courses  in  Bduoation  are  given  in  the 

College  course  for  Teachers,  and  from  part  of  the  program  from 

^ich  election  may  te  made  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Science.  By  action  of  the  Board  of  Collegiate  studies, 

csindidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  expecting  to  teadh 

may  elect,  subject  to  approval,  such  courses  as  will  enable  them 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  Boards  of  Education  and  Boards  of 

Examiners. 

College  grediiates  may  qualify  for  the  Iferyland  State 

high  school  teacher's  certificate  in  the  regular  academic  subjects 

by  fulfilling  the  requirements  as  stated  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  State  Board  of  Bduoation  has  provided  that  the 

minimum  amount  of  college  work  in  Education,  which  will  meet  the 

requirements  of  the  State  Law,  shall  include.  History  of  Education, 

Educational  Psychology  or  Principles  of  Education,  Principles  of 

Teaching  and  Special  Methods  in  Secondary  School  Subjects,  and 

Secondai^r  School  Organization  and  Class-room  Management. 

Courses  of  Instruct  ion 

History  of  Education  2. 

Principles  of  Education  2. 

Educational  Psychology  2. 

Principles  of  Teaching  and  Special  Methods  in 

Secondary  School  Subjects  2. 
Secondary  School  Organisation  and  Class-room 

Manasjeraent . 
Special  Problems  in  Secondary  Education  2« 

graduate  Courses 
Educational  Seminary  2.       Higher  Education  1. 
Experimental  Education  2.     Secondary  Education  2. 
Modem  Educational  Theory  2. 
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LIAEYLAKI)  SgAJE  COLLEStS   OF  AaHICULIUBE 
Plvlelon  of  Vocational  Education 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Bducation  offers  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  teaching  in  secondary  vocational  schools  of  the 
types  encouraged  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  As  a  means  to  that  end 
its  vocational  education  curricula  and  courses  have  the  approval 
of  the  Uaryland  State  Board  of  Education*  (jrauluates  from  its 
curricula  are  eligible  for  certification  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  without  examination*  The  work  is  organized  in 
four  departments -namely.  Agricultural  Education,  Home  £conomlCB 
Education,  Trade  and  industrial  Education,  and  Supervised  Teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  Teacher  training  work,  the  division 
also  includes  the  departments  of  liovernment.  History  and  Eural 
Economics. 

The  four-year  curricula  of  the  division  consist  of 
regular  collegiate  courses  and  lead  to  the  Bachelor's  degree 
given  by  the  college.  These  curricula  consist  of  Agricultural 
Education,  Home  Economics  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, and  Farm  Management  and  Agricultural  Economics.  The  Home 
Economics  Education  curriculum  is  offered  in  co-operation  with 
the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

One-year  cxirricula  for  the  teachers  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial subjects  and  teacliers  of  related  trade  and  industrial 
subjects  will  be  offered  to  persons  of  maturity.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  such  curricula,  prospective  teachers  will 
1)6  Issued  certificates  of  proficiency. 
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As  the  neod  for  evening  classes  in  Trade  and  Industrial 
and  Home  Economics  Education  arises,  special  curricula  in  these 
fields  will  be  offered  at  centers  throughout  the  State.  The 
number  and  location  of  these  centers  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  need  and  demand  for  such  instruction.  The  courses  will  be 
organized  on  the  short-unit  basis  and  will  be  maintained  only  as 
long  as  the  demand  justifies  it.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  such  special  curricula*  students  will  be  issued  certificates 
of  proficiency. 

Follow-up  Courses. 

By  a  uniform  system  of  "follow-up",  the  division  keeps 
a  complete  record  of  the  qualifications  of  the  prospective  teacher, 
of  his  work  while  in  training,  aid  of  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher 
upon  entering  the  field.  As  the  beginning  teacher's  training  is 
not  considered  complete  until  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
turn  out  workers  proficient  in  the  vocation  for  which  he  is  offering 
instruction,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  him  such  help  as  he  may 
need  from  time  to  time,  particularly  during  his  first  year's  teach- 
ing experience. 

In  summer,  courses  in  vocational  education  are  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  service,  and  such  individuals  as 
may  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  teaching  of  a  vocation  upon  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

By  a  system  of  itinerant  teaching,  special  courses  in 
vocational  education  are  offered,  in  evenings  and  on  Saturdays  to 
teachers  in  service. 


,  Courses 

AgricultiU'al  Sducation 
In  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements,  involving 
graduation  from  a  standard  four- year  hi^  school,  students  elect- 
ing the  Agricultural  Education  curriculum  must  present  evidence 
of  having  acquired  farm  experience  after  reaching  the  age  of  14 
years.  Oraduation  will  depend  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
the  curriculum  as  laid  down  and  fann  experience  equivalent  to  at 
least  two  years  of  farm  woric.  Some  of  the  farm  experience  may  be 
acquired  after  the  student  has  entered  College. 

!Fhe  48  hours  of  electives  allowed  by  this  curriculum 
may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  College 
for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary  prerequisites.  This  free- 
dom affords  not  only  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  broad  training 
in  agriculture  of  the  type  needed  for  farming  and  teaching  the 
vocation,  but  permits  also  some  specialization  in  a  particular 
field  of  production,  as  agronomy,  vegetable  gardening,  or  animal 
husbandry.   In  making  such  elections  tne  Dean  should  be  consulted* 
Students  should  arrange  their  work  so  that  at  least  forty  per„ 
cent  of  their  time  will  have  been  spent  on   technical  agriculture, 
twenty-five  per  cent  on  scientific  subjects,  twenty  per  cent  on 
subjects  of  a  general  educational  character  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent  on  subjects  in  professional  education. 

Home  Sconomics  Education 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Home  Economics  Education 
curriculum  should  present  in  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
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BChool  ediacation,  evidence  of  having  had  practical  experience  la 
the  home.   If  practical  experience  is  not  presented  for  entrancet 
it  must  be  acquired  before  graduation. 

The  forty  hours  of  electives  allo^ved  "by  this  curricultam 
may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  College 
for  ^ich  the  student  I-ias  the  necessary  prerequisites,  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Dean  of  the  Home  Economics  Division. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Several  types  of  curricula  will  be  offered  those  desiring 
to  prepajre  for  trade  and  industrial  teaching-  namely,  four-year, 
one-year,  and  sjpecial  evening  curricula. 

To  enter  a  four-j'^ear  curriculura  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  related  trade  and  industrial  subjects,  applicsuits 
must  present  evidence  of  having  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school 
education  and  evidence  of  satisfactory  contact  with  the  trade  or 
wlllingneBS  to  acquire  such  contact  while  in  training.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  one-year  curricula  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  related  industrial  subjects  must  present  evidence  of  having 
served  two  years  in  the  trade,  or  two  years  in  a  technical  school 
and  must  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to  three  years  In 
high  school.  Applicants  for  admission  to  one-year  curricula  for  the 
training  of  shop  teachers  must  have  completed  the  elementary 
school,  served  an  apprenticeship  and  at  least  one  year  as  a  Journey- 
man. Applicants  for  admission  to  special  evening  teacher  training 
classes  must  present  evidence  of  having  iiad  two  year's  experience 
as  a  Journeyman  in  the  trade  and  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
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equivalent  of  an  elementary  school  education* 

Description  of  Courses 

.^Pfrl  cult  oral  Bduc. 

Freshmen  Lectures--  A  general  description  of  vocational 
opportunities  as  exG.nplified,  by  the  various 
curricula  of  the  Llaryland  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. This  course  is  intended  primarily  to 
assist  the  student  in  selecting  his  curriculum 
and  courses  for  the  succeeding  years.  1. 

Principles  of  (Teaching.  3. 

Educational  Psychology  3. 

Observation  and  liethods  2. 

Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture  3. 

Observation  and  Methods  (Agriculture)  2. 

Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture  (Organization,  Equip- 
ment, Texts  etc.)  2. 

Supervised  Teaching  and  Observation. 

Each  student  in  this  course  is  exx>ected  to 
spend  at  least  one  tern,  five  periods  a  week  or 
its  equivalent  as  a  Junior  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  serve  as  an  assistant  to  a  super- 
vising teacher  in  charge  of  this  subject  in  a 
secondary  school.  ITarLng  the  term  in  which  the' 
student  does  his  supervised  teaching  he  is  expect- 
ed to  assume  a  few  other  obligations.  Daring  the 
terms  in  which  he  is  not  teaching,  the  student 
must  continue  observation  work  and  attend  th« 
conferences  held  for  the  benefit  of  Junior  teach- 
ers. Open  only  to  seniors.  Credit  depends  ui>on 
the  amaunt  and  character  of  the  work  done. 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education  2. 

Hone  Economics  Education 

Methods  in  Home  Economics  Education  3. 

Observation  and  Llethods  3. 

ilethods  in  Home  Economics  Education  (lanphasis  on  Organi- 
zation, Texts  etc. )  2. 

Supervised  Teaching  and  Observation  (of  smae  nature  as 
in  Agricultural  Education  above). 
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DISIRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
QEORaE  WASHINGTON  UKIYIilRSITY 
On  the  completion  of  courses  of  study,  aggregating  a 
minimmn  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours,  the  Itoi- 
versity  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  Bachelor's 
Diploma  in  Education.  These  courses  are  partly  prescribed  and 
partly  elective,  and  the  degree  is  conferred  when  the  necessary 
woi^  is  completed,  no  time  limit  being  set.  The  prescriptions 
axe  as  follows i 

(a)  In  general  culture  subjects* 

Biology* 6  hre 

English  6 

Foreign  Language*— -—12 

History* 12 

Psychology  and  Logic  — 6 

Philo80i*iy 6 

•For  the  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  electives 
may  be  substituted  to  the  extent  that  approved  secondary  work 
has  been  done  in  them.  The  foreign  language  requirement  must  fall 
in  one  language,  while  in  history  it  is  required  that  a  survey 
of  the  world's  history  be  obtained. 

(b)  In  professional  subjects  the  following  twenty 
semester-hours  are  prescribed,  although  teachers  of  experience 
may  receive  credit  for  Observation  snd  Practice  Teaching. 

History  of  Education 4  hrs. 

Principles  of  Education) 4 

Principles  of  Teaching  ) 


.,  School  Hygiene 2 

Obeervation  and  Practice  Teaching—  4 
Elect ives  in  Education  — 6 

(0)  All  regular  students  must  complete  before  gradua- 
tion at  least  eighteen  semester-hours  in  a  major,  and  at  least 
ten  semester-hours  in  a  minor  subject,  in  addition  to  the  first 
required  course,  if  any,  in  the  same  subject* 

The  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  iiducation,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  Teacher's  Diploma  is  granted  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  following  condition* 

(1)  The  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  courses  of  study  defined  above. 

(2)  He  must,  in  the  judgment  of  his  instiructors,  also 
possess  other  qualifications  essential  to  success  in  teaching* 

Observation  and  iPractice  Teaching; 
A  demonstration  school  which  provides  ample  opportu- 
nities for  teaching  unuer  actual  school  conditions  Isbeing 
conducted  in  Saint  John's  Church  Orphanage.  The  student  teachers 
are  given  full  responsibility  in  government  and  instruction* 
Throu^  the  co-operation  of  the  officials  of  the  public  schools, 
these  opportunities  are  supplemented  by  systematic  observation 
In  the  high  and  elementary  schools  of  vVashington. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Principles  of  Teaching  3.  Experimental  Education  2 

Principles  of  Education  3.  Elements  of  Teaching  2 

History  of  Education  4,  Ethical  Principles 
School  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  2.      in  Education  2, 

Secondary  Education  4.  Observation  2. 
School  Administration  2.  (Junior  Year) 

Seminar  6  Practice  Teaching  2 

(Senior  Year) 
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VIRGINIA 

According  to  the  School  law  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
the  holder  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  registered  university 
of  college,  baaed  upon  a  curriculum  which  requires  at  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  professional  work  for  such  degree,  shall  be  granted 
a  Professional  Collegiate  (or  University)  Certificate.  This  certi- 
ficate shall  continue  in  force  for  ten  years  and  may  be  renewed. 
It  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  both  high  and  elementary  school 
branches. 

High  School  Certificates  are  also  issued  to  graduates 
of  State  Kormal  Schools  if  twenty  hours  per  week  for  two  years 
or  professional  work  is  given.  Universities,  colleges,  poly- 
technical  institutions  and  Junior  colleges  without  professional 
nork  courses  may  yet  have  their  graauates  granted  high  school 
certificates  if  such  lack  of  professional  training  is  noted  on  the 
certificate.  High  School  Diplomas  are  even  granted  to  students, 
who  have  completed  ninety  hours  in  a  special  subject  and  profess- 
ional work  during  a  summer  school. 

maVBRSIJY  OF  VIRSINIA 

Students  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Education  will  receive  the  iProfessional  Collegiate  Certificate 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia, 

A  student  who  caniiot  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  or  who  must  aelay  the  completion 
of  thera,  may  elect  the  following  two-year  course,  which  leads  to 
a  Teacher's  Certificate,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction  of  Virginia.  This  work  may  later  be  credited  toward 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  3duoatijn.  The  course,  compri- 
sing thirty  session  hours,  embraces  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  From  the  School  of  Education!  Bducation  B2,  B6  and 
37  or  B8.  Total  12  session  hours. 

(b)  From  the  other  academic  schools:  One  modem  lang- 
uage course  from  (Jroup  I  aud  one  course  each  from  four  other 
typical  groups.  Total  18  session-hours. 

Bachelor  of  Sc ienoe  in  Education 
Csmdidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  In 
Education  must  offer  63  session  hours,  dividea  between  group 
eleotives  and  Electives  at  Large. 

A.  Group  Elective SI  30  Session  hours  distributed 
among  various  definite  groups. 

B.  Electives  at  Large:  33  session  hours,  of  which  15 
must  be  in  Education,  Bl  or  B2,  B5  or  B6,  B7  or 

B9,  and  one  other  course  in  Education.  The  remaining 

18  units  are  to  be  satisfied  from  among  the  subjects 

In  the  various  groups. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Bl  Biological  Foimdatlons  of  Education  3. 

B2  Educational  Hygiene  3. 

B3  Secondary  Education  3. 

B4  The  Psychology  of  Elementary  and  Hig.i  School  Subjects  3. 

B5  Applied  Psychology  3. 

B6  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Study  3. 

B7  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

First  Term;  State  &  Ooiinty  School  Organization 
Second  Terms  City  School  Systems. 

Third  Terms  State  &   Local  School  Organ,  in  7a.  3 
B9  European  and  American  Schools  2. 
CI  The  Place  of  the  Child  in  Society  3. 
C2  school  Administration  3. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  School  Law  of  V/est  Virginia  states  that  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have  authority  to  issue  the  High 
School  Certlfioat  valid  for  five  years,  upon  application  in  due 
form*  to  graduates  of  v/e«t  Virgihia  University  and  to  graduates 
of  other  Colleges  and  Universities  in  this  and  other  states  whose 
courses  of  instruction  are,  in  the  Judgfnent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  equivalent  to  the  courses  ofiered  in  the  West  Virginia 
University,  provided  that  the  collegiate  coxirses  of  instruction 
completed  by  such  graduates  have  included  not  lesa  than  twenty 
semester  hours  in  Education,  and  provided  further,  that  every 
high  school  certificate  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  show  the  sul}Ject  or  subjects  the  holder  thereof  is  especially 
qualified  to  teach. 

UMI^m^SITY  OP  ^gSST  VIRGINIA 

Graduates  from  thi&  university  with  not  less  than  twenty 
semester  hours  in  Education  will  secure  recommendation  for  High 
School  and  for  Sujpervisor's  Certificates  according  to  the  follow- 
ing regulationst- 

(1)  No  courses  in  Education  will  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  twenty  hours  unless  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  Persons  who  have  received  advanced  standing  in  Edu- 
cation, must  do  at  least  ten  semester  hours  in  regular  college 
courses.  These  courses  must  not  repeat  those  taken  in  another 
school  and  they  must  be  advanced  work. 

(3)  Only  a  limited  number  of  hours  done  in  the  sumner 
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school  may  be  counted  toward  certification. 

(4)  Candidates  for  certification  must  danonstrate  their 

fitness  for  recota-nendation  by  successful  teaching  in  Education 


10  or  22. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

History  of  Education  3  hrs. 

History  of  Education  (Modern)  3* 

History  of  American  Education  3. 

JPhilosophy  of  Education  3. 

School  Administration  and  Supervision  2  or  3. 

Foreign  School  Systems  3. 

!rhe  Principles  and  Art  of  Teaching  3. 

Criticism  and  Supervison  of  Instiruction  3* 

Psychology  of  Learning  and  Teaching  3. 

Principles  of  Study  3. 

Educational  Psychology  2. 

ilental  Tests  and  Measurements  2  to  6. 

Seminar  3. 

District  Supervision  2  or  3. 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  2. 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  Subjects  2. 
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N0R2H  CAEOLIKA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORJH  CAROLINA 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
Issue  hi^  school  teacher's  certificates  on  the  two-fold  basis 
of  academic  credits  and  professional  credits* 

Graduation  from  the  Itaiversity  with  satisfactory  grades 
entitles  applicants  for  this  certificate  to  the  academic  credits 
without  examination  to  teach  such  subjects  in  high  schools  as 
they  have  completed  while  in  attendance  at  the  Iftiiverslty. 

The  professional  credits  are  secured  without  examination 
nhen  appllcsuits  for  this  certificate  have  satisfactorily  ccnpleted 
as  a  part  of  their  courses,   six-year-hours  of  courses  in  Educatioh, 
one-half  of  which  must  have  been  in  courses  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  secondary  education. 

Students  expecting  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  and  who  desire  exemption  from  the  examination  for  profession- 
al credits  should  take,   therefore.  Education  51-52,   together  with 
at  least  one  more  three-hour  course  in  Education* 

Regulations. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion will  bo  registered  for  the  four  years  of  the  course  in  the 
School  of  Education,  and  must  pursue  during  their  Freshnjan  year 
the  work  required  in  one  of  the  three  courses  listed  in  the  gene- 
ral catalogue-  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with 
the  exception  of  Public-speaking.     In  addition,  candidates  must 


pursue  Sduoation  A  in  the  Freshman  year.  In  the  Soi^omore  yeart 
Education  1-2  must  be  pursued,  and  students  nay,  b^^  proper  use  of 
their  elective  hotira,  carry  all  of  the  required  work  In  one  of  the 
three  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  In  the 
Second  year  academic  subjects  are  stiidied  from  an  approved  list 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  while  in  the  Third  year  the  follow- 
Ing  is  stttdiedt- 

Educ.  41-42  3  hrs,      o»  .5  ,-  Bduc.  55-56  3  hrs. 

Bduc.  51-52  3  "        or     Educ.  53-54  2  '• 

Acadmeic  Electivest-  8  to  9  units. 

In  the  Senior  year  there  will  be  taken  Educ.  5-6  3  hrs. 

Educ.  Electlves  5-6  units  aad  Acadmeic  Electives  to  the  extent  of 

8  to  9  units. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

A.  Introduction  to  Education  (Both  lerms)  1  hour. 

1-2  Principles  and  Llethods  of  Elementary  Education  B.T.   3, 

3  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  3. 

5-6  Supervision  of  Teaching  B.T.     3. 

22  The  General  History  of  Education  3. 

23-24  Current  Education  B.T.   2. 

25-26  Development  of  Educational  Theory  and  Practice  B.T.  3. 

27-28  American  Education  B.T.  2 

41-42  Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology  B.  T.  3. 

44  Laboratory  course  in  Educational  Psychology  3. 

45-46  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology  B.T.  2. 

51-52  Hi^  School  Organization  and  Administration  B.T.  3. 

53-54  School  Conditions  in  Worth  Carolina  B.T.  3 

55-56  Administration  of  Secondary  Education  B.T.  3. 

61-62  General  Administration  B.T.  2. 
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SOUTH  CAROLIEA 

According  to  the  State  School  Lav  of  South  Carolina, 
anyone  desiring  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  that  State  must 
have  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  university  or  col- 
lage* whose  course  of  study  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  or  must  have  completed  nine  courses  at  the  State  Sum- 
mar  School. 

UKIVERSIJY  OP  SOU'JH  CABQLIIJA 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  School  of 
Education,  the  candidate  must  submit,  in  accordance  with  tha 
general  requirements,  142  credits,  of  which  two  credits  must  be 
in  Practice  School  work,  twenty-four  credits  in  Education  (courses 
1  to  8)  and  six  additional  credits  In  Education,  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

In  the  first  two  years  tha  principles  of  method  are 

applied  to  tha  teaching  of  the  common  school  branches.  The   studies 

of  the  third  and  fotirth  years  deal  chiefly  with  the  history  and 

theory  of  Education,  with  secondary  education,  and  with  the 

problems  that  confront  the  principal  and  the  superintendent. 

Com- se 8  of  Instruction 

1.  Introduction  to  Pedagogy 
4.  Method  in  English 
5*  Ctoneral  Method  3. 

8.  Theory  of  Education  3. 

9.  Methods  in  Geography  and  Nature  Study  3. 
10.  Educational  Psychology  3. 

16.  Either  A  The  Eletiients  and  Factors  of  Character 
B  The  Psychology  of  Learning 
C  Advanced  Coiarse  in  the  Princ.  of  Educ.  2 

18.  Study  of  Adolescence  3. 

24.  Observation  of  Teaching. 

An  extensive  study  of  observations  at  the 
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Practice  School.   Two  hours  of  visiting 
and  one  of  class  woric* 
25.  Educational  ^ests  and  Measurements  1. 
2-3.  Methods  in  Oranraar  School  V/ork. 

6.  History  of  Education  3. 

7.  School  Administration  and  Supervision  3* 
13.  Shorter  Course  in  ifedagogy. 

14*  Educational  Glassies  3. 

15.   One  of  (A)  History  of  Education 

(B)  A  Comparative  Study  of  State  School 
Systems  of  Europe  and  America.  2* 
12.  The  Secondary  School  2* 
17.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Rural  Schools  !• 
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aEsoHaiA 

The  State  School  Law  of  (Jeorgla  grants  hi^  school 
certificates  only  upon  examination  of  the  candidate.  This  affects 
Colleges  as  follows.  At  suitable  times,  as  directed  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  the  designated  supervisor  shall  attend  the  session 
of  the  College,  when  examinations  are  in  progress,  examine  the 
questions  prepared  for  these  examinations,  add  to  these  at  his 
leisure,  scrutinize  the  grading  of  any  or  all  the  papers  of  appli- 
cants, investigate  their  records,  and  recoimiend  the  worthy  ones 
for  the  Certificate  in  question.  A  graduate,  having  received  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  college  of  this  state  and  whose 
courses  taken,  include  three  courses  in  Education,  preparatory  to 
teaching,  supervision  and  administration,  these  courses  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  three  hours  per  week  each  through  a  year* 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  Professional  College  Certificate  valid 
for  three  years.  If  Education  is  not  included,  they  may  upon 
passing  an  acceptable  examination  in  a  reading  course  tie   granted 
a  Temporary  Professional  Certificate,  which  may  be  converted  to 
the  regular  certificate  on  completion  of  three  such  professional 
courses  in  the  Summer  Normal  School  or  College. 

m;iYERSITY  OF  aSOBGIA 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  provided  for  teachers' 
licenses  of  professional  rank,  based  upon  completion  of  College 
courses  leading  to  graduation,  orovided  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  time  has  been  given  to  professional  courses  preparatory  to 
educational  worfe,  and  that  some  representative  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Education  has  aided  in  and  approved  the  examinations. 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  (14  unit)  College,  who  has 
inclTided  in  his  college  courses  three  courses  in  Education  6'f 
three  hours  each  throu^out  a  college  year,  or  the  equivalent, 
will  "be  eligible  for  a  professional  license  good  fbr  three  years 
in  any  grade  of  educational  work,  and  renewable  thereafter  inde- 
finitely, the  renewal  based  on  successful  experience  and  an  exa- 
mination on  the  State  Reading  course  for  the  year. 

The  three  professional  courses  for  this  license  should 
be  elected  from  Education  1,  4-8,  5-5  and  10;  and  Psychology  1 
and  Philosophy  3-4,   7  and  9  make  valuable  contributions  to  this 
preparation. 

Coitrses  of  Instruction 

1.  The  Mistory  and  Prihciples  of  Education  3. 

2.  Educational  Psychology  3. 
4.  Secondaiv  Education  2. 

Includes  also  observation  and  teaching  in 
the  High  School  of  Athens  with  visits  to 
other  high  schools  of  the  State. 

8.  The  ^Principles  of  Rural  Life  and  Education  3. 

9.  Introductory  Sociology  3» 
10.  Philosopby  of  Education  3. 

17.  Advanced  Sociology  2. 

18.  Problems  of  Rural  Life  and  Education  2* 

19.  Seminar 

24.  Education  in  the  United  States  3. 

25.  The  Administration  of  Public  Education  2. 

Vocational  Aprricultural  Educat ion 
{Sp«el8l   Smith-Hughes  Courses   ) 

Educational  Psychology  3. 
Principles  of  Teaching  3. 
School  Administration  3. 
Agricultural  Education 
ifethods  and  Llateriais 
Projects  and  Project  ilethods 
Apprentice  Teaching 
Rural  Sooiolgrgy  3. 
Rural  Economics  3* 
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PLQBIM 
Ihe  State  School  Law  of  Florida  providea  that  ail 
graduates  of  the  Normal  or  Collegiate  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  and  any  other  Colleges  and  Universities  in  tM» 
State*  that  will  suteiit  to  such  inspection  and  regulation  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Control  may  pre- 
sorite,  are  hereby  granted  a  State  Certificate;  provided,  that 
one-fifth  of  the  time  of  the  collegiate  departments  "be  devoted 
to  professional  training,  and  provided  further,  that  at  a  regular 
examination  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
of  all  such  graduates  as  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  said  graduates  shall  make  a  general  average  of  not  less  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  on  all  such  subjects,  with  a  grade  of  not 
l«es  than  sixty  per  cent  on  any  subject. 

This  law  was  amended  in  1917  with  the  following  addi- 
tion to  the  abovej-  All  graduates  (as  above) shall  be 

awarded  a  graduate  State  Certificate,  provided  that  graduates  of 
The  Collegiate  Department  shall  devote  three-twenthleths  of  their 
tliae  to  the  study  of  Psychology  and  Education,  provided  moreover 
that  the  iPresldent  of  the  institution  is  to  make  an  annual  report 
of  the  narae  of  the  prospective  teacher,  the  subjects  taken  and 
the  grades  received  and  moreover  that  there  be  recorded  on  the 
certificate,  all  subjects  ever  taken  by  the  bolder,  both  in  Coll- 
ege and  High  School  and  the  grades  received  therefore. 

mil  VERS  IJY  OF  FLORIM 
Grraduates  of  the  Teacher's  College  and  of  the  Normal 
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School  are  granted  State  Certificates  without  further  examination, 
provided  that  one-fifth  of  their  work  has  been  devoted  to  profes- 
sional training  and  provided  that  during  each  of  the  last  two 
years  of  their  course  they  make  a  general  average  of  eighty-five 
percent  on  all  subjects  and  do  not  fall  below  sixty  per  cent  in 
any  subject*  These  State  Certificates  are  converted  into  Life- 
Certificates  in  the  usual  way. 

Practice  Hi^  School 
The  former  Sub-Gollegiate  division  of  the  Ohiversity 
has  been  so  widened  as  to  make  it  a  practice  and  model  school  for 
the  students  of  Education.  Here  student- teachers  wiix  have  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  of  skilled  instructors,  as 
well  as  to  practice  teaching,  under  guidance,  the  hi^  school 
subjects  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Psychology  3  hrs. 

General  Methods  3. 

Public  School  Administration  3* 

History  of  Education  3. 

Secondary  Education  3. 

The  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education  3, 

Child  Study  3. 

Practice  Teaching  3.  Required. 

High  School  Problems  1. 

Methods  of  'teaching  Agriculture  3. 

Vocati  ami  Education  3.  ^ 

Educational  Hygiene  3. 

Educational  Diagnosis 

Current  Educational  Problems  3. 

7QCATI0ITAL  EDUCATION 
By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1917,  this  University  was 
designed  as  the  institution,  under  the  Smith-Hu^es  Act,  for 
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training  teaciiers  for  Agriculture  and  for  Trades  and  Industries. 

Itinerant  Plan  of  Training  Industrial  Teachers  . 

Under  the  Smith-Hugiies  Act,  tner©  are  two  t^pes  of 
teachers  of  trade  ind  industrial  educationj  the  shop-teacher,  who 
gives  instruction  in  the  actual  shop  or  trade  msmipulatlTe  siab- 
jectB — ,  carpentry,  machine  shop,  blacksmi thing,  printing,  etc.; 
the  related  subject  teacher,  who  teaches  the  tecimicai  branches 
relative  to  the  trade,--  drawing,  related  mathematics  or  science. 

In  co-operation  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  University  is  securing  as  many  possible  related- 
subject  teachers  from  the  industries  of  the  State,  although  a  few 
may  be  obtained  from  among  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
All  of  the  shop  teachers  will  be  obtained  from  the  Industries. 
Prospective  trade  and  industrial  teachers  are  selected  because  of 
their  industrial  experience,  education,  moral  and  civic  ideals, 
and  potential  teaching  ability,  which  qualifications  are  deter- 
mined mainly  by  personal  interview  and  by  careful  inquiry  of  fellow 
workmen  and  employers.  Once  selected,  these  prospective  teachers, 
obviously  varying  greatly  in  preparation,  are  grouped  in  evening 
classes  in  their  home  cities  and  trained  by  a  representative  of 
the  University  in  the  art  of  teaching,  although  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  work  in  Practice-Teaching  is  done  in  Part  Time  classes. 

As  demand  arises,  those  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  courses  are,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  put  into  service  by  the  local  boards. 

The  subjects  taught  are  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
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usually  requiring  thirty  hours  for  completion.  If  possible, 
however,  much  more  than  thirty  iiours  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Practice  Teaching,  especially  as  throu^  this  most  of  the  ob- 
servation will  also  be  accomplished* 

The  Course  will  in  general  be  as  follows j- 

A.  History  and  Development  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Movement;  Mechajiics  of  Teaching;  Shop  Organization;  Educational 
Lawt  [State  and  National);  Trade  Analysis  for  Educational  Purposes. 

B.  Applied  Science;  S^op  Mathematics;  itechanical  Draw- 
ing and  Design;  Industrial  Methods. 

C.  Practice  Teaching. 
I 

Practice  Teaching;  Obseirvation.  Making  up  deficien- 
cies in  Trade  or  general  education  and  in  trade  experience. 
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SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

19.  KENTUCKY 

University  of  Kentucky 

20.  TEKKES3EE 

University  of  Tennessee 

21.  ALABAMA 

tftiiversity  of  Alabama 

22.  MISSISSIPPI 

University  of  Mississippi 

23.  LOUISIAHA 

Iftiiversity  of  Louisiana 

24.  TEXAS 

Itoiversity  of  Texas 
Bice  Institate 

25.  ABKAI^SAS 

University  of  Arkansas 

26.  OKLAHOMA 

Ifciversity  of  Oklahoma 
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KENTUCKY 
UIJIV5RSITY  OF  KEIITUCKY 

Under  the  State  Law  of  1908  all  students  of  the  Uhi- 
rersity  are  eligible  for  an  Advanced  Certificate  at  the  comple- 
tion of  three  years  work  in  the  Department  of  ISducation,  which 
will  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  school  in  the  State  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  a  Life  Certificate  may  be 
substituted  for  the  Advanced  Certificate,  on  the  presentation  to 
the  College  authorities  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  candida- 
tes teaching  ability  and  moral  character. 

The  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  will  entitle  the  holder  to  teach 
in  any  of  the  common  schools  and  high  schools  of  the  Comaonwealth 
without  further  examination  during  life  or  good  behavior. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  degrees  in  Education, 
must  major  in  this  subject  and  under  this  ruling  are  required  to 
take  the  following  courses  in  Education:-  3,4,5,7,8,9,  and  15. 

Courses  in  Instruction 

1.  Elementary  Psychology  3. 

2.  Methods  and  Aims  of  G?eaching  3. 

3.  Advanced  Psychology  3. 
3a.  History  of  Psychology  3* 

4.  Principles  of  Education  3. 
5.  technique  of  Teaching  3.* 

A  discussion  of  methods  with  observation 
and  practice  teaching.  The  practice  work 
is  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.* 
5a»  Practice  Teaching?  Throughout  the  year. 
7.  History  of  Education  3. 
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7a«  The  Nineteenth  Century  Theorists  2. 

8.  History  of  Education  (Llodem  Period)3. 

9.  Principles  of  Secondary/  Education  3. 
10.  Moral  and  Esthetic  Education  3. 

12.  American  Ethnic  Elements  2. 

13.  State  and  County  Administration  2. 

14.  Principles  of  Social  Education  3. 

15.  Administration  and  Supervision  3. 
15a.  Comparative  Education  2. 

16.  Seminary,  rroblems  of  Educational  Psychology  2* 
18.  Seminary  in  Educational  Classics  2. 

20.  Experimental  Psycho log;,"^  2. 

21.  Mental  Tests  2. 

22.  Educational  Heasureaents  2. 

23.  Experimental  Education  2. 

*By  special  ari-angenent  with  the  Lexington  city  schools, 

classes  from  the  city  high  schools  will  te  conducted  at  the  Unir 

varsity,  in  order  to  afford  practice  teaching  under  the  direction 

of  a  supervisor. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  in  AKrioulture 
and  0 Lher  Vocational  Sub.iects 

!Ehe  following  courses  are  offered  for  students  who  are 

expecting  to  teach  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Blllt 

24.  Educational  Psychology  3. 

25.  History  of  Education  3. 

j^esigned  especially  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation students. 

26.  The  Principles  of  Education  3. 

27.  Agricultural  Education.  With  Practice.  3. 
23.  Agricultural  Education.  (Aims  Course).  3. 
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In  accordance  with  the  new  certificate  lawt  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  who  have  completed  any  six  half- 
year  courses  offered  by  the  University  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, not  less  than  two  of  which  shall  have  sjpecial  reference  to 
high  school  work,  are  entitled  to  Professional  Hi^  School  Certi- 
ficates of  the  first  grade,  good  for  five  years. 

UIJI7ZR5ITY  OF  TBMITSSSEE 

Q?he  University  of  Jennessee  offers  specially  arranged 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Ai'ts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  These  courses  cover  four  years.  In  the  college  of 
Liberal  Arts  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are  the  same  as  for  the  re- 
gular degrees,  except  that  a  minimum  of  eight  half-year  couraea 
in  Education  and  Philosophy  and  Psychology  are  asked  for.  At 
least  six  of  the  half-yeaa*  courses  must  be  in  Education. 

The  work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  with  the  exception 
that  Psychology  should  be  elected  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the 
other  electives  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  kind  of 
teaching  position  for  which  the  student  is  fitting  himself. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  student  is  to  take 
Secondary  Education,  School  Hygiene  and  the  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Students  proposing  to  teach  in  high  schools  should  elect  courses 
in  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  specializing. 

Students  must  elect  in  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year 
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82 
or  earlier,  a  major  in  Education  and  a  closely  related  minor,  as 

Psychology,  or  another  educational  subject. 

A  sufficient  number  of  other  courses  must  be  elected, 

to  make  a  total  of  sixty  term-hours  credit  beyond  the  Sophomore 

year. 
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ALABAMA 

By  the  School  law  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  is  authorized  to  grant  a  first  grade  teacher's 
certificate  without  further  examination  to  graduates  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  and  other  states,  as  may  main- 
tain departments  for  teacher  training  meeting  such  requirements, 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners t  provided, 
that  certificates  shall  be  issued  only  to  such  graduates  of  the 
different  institutions  as  have  successfully  passed  a  minimum 
ntsnber  of  courses  in  Education,  designated  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners, 

UHIYSRSITY  OF  AM^^'-H 

It  is  the  conviction  of  tlie  Committee  on  Be  commendation 
of  teachers  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  that  all  students  who 
are  preparing  to  teach,  should  satisfactorily  complete  certain 
prescribed  courses  in  the  School  of  Education.  However,  students 
who  have  not  taken  any  of  these  prescribed  courses  in  Education, 
may  be  recoromended  as  to  character,  personality,  and  academic 
attainments;  but  in  all  such  cases  statements  will  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  made  no  professional  prei)aration  for  the 
woi^c  of  teaching.  A  student,  who  satisfactorily  completes  certain 
fundamental  courses  in  Education,  will  upon  graduation,  be  grant- 
ed by  the  State  Bo«rd  of  Examiners  a  first  grade  teacher's  certi- 
ficate. 

Education  1,  Psychology  1  and  2,  and  Education  2  are 
fundamental  courses.  They  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for 
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degrees  in  Education,  and  should  be  elected  by  all  who  are  plan- 
ning to  teach.  In  addition  to  these  fxmdamental  courses,  candi- 
dates for  degrees  must  elect  other  courses  in  Education  amount- 
ing to  at  least  six  hours,  and  those  wishing  a  recommendation  to 
t«ach,  should  take  one  or  more  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  in 
special  subjecte*  Education  I  and  Psychology  1  and  2  should  be 
taken  in  the  Junior  year;  Education  2  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
special  subjects,  in  the  Senior  year*  Students  must  consult  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Education  before  electing  adaitional  cour- 
ses in  Education. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Education  3  hrs. 

a.  History  of  Education  3. 

b.  Principles  of  Education  3. 

2.  High  School  methods  3  to  5.  Throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  study  of  methods 
'  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  students 

will  be  expected  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
tixne  in  the  observation  of  high  school 
work,  and  as  soon  as  opportimity  can  be 
secured,  to  enter  upon  actual  practice  in 
teaching  under  competent  supervision.  Open 
to  those  who  are  reoora..ieaded  in  scholarship 
and  who  have  taken  the  courses  in  educa- 
tional psychology  and  the  history  of  Educ. 

3.  Educational  Seminar  2. 

4.  School  Administration  and  Supervision  2. 

5.  State  School  Systems  2. 

6.  Educational  Classics  3. 

7.  Philosophy  of  Education  3. 

8-l.'5.  llethods  of  Teaching  Courses  1  hr. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

UlilVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

The  Mississippi  State  Board  of  Hzaminers  will  issue  a 

professional  license  to  teac7\,  to  graduates  of  the  University* 

with  the  academic  or  Education  degree,  who  have  Included  in  their 

courses,  or  have  talran  in  addition,  nine  hours  in  Education,  six 

hours  of  which  courses  are  prescrilied.  Below  is  a  list  of  the 

required  subjects,  as  specified  by  the  State  Board,  together 

with  the  University  courses  which  are  recommended  as  meeting 

these  requirements. 

!Dwo  hours  of  Pure  Psychology, 

Met  by  Psychology  B.,  one  half  year. 

Two  houre  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Met  by  Educ.  Id 

Pour  hours  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Met  by  Educ.  lb  and  2b. 

Two  hours  of  History  and  Science  of  Education, 
Met  by  Educ.  3d  or  4d. 

Two  hours  of  School  Management  and  Supervision, 
Met  by  Educ.  lc,2c,3c,  or  4c. 

Three  hours  of  work  are  elective,  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  cotirses  in  Education  and  Psychology,  except  that  credit  will 
be  given  for  only  one  elective  hour  in  each  course,  so  far  as 
the  license  is  concerned. 

It  is  expecialiy  recommended  that  those  who  expect  to 
make  a  profession  of  Education,  secure  a  degree  in  Education, 
These  degrees  have  the  same  entrance  requirements,  the  sarae  amount 
of  college  work,  and  the  same  group- requirements,  as  the  academic 
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degrees*  But  the  prescribed  subjects  are  listed  below.  2hese 
degrees  carry  with  them  specialization  for  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

One  of  two  degrees  especially  designed  for  teachers » 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor* »  degree,  exeept  that  the  pre- 
scribed studies  shall  be  as  follows: 

English  a  and  b 12  hours 

History  4 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Giiemistry 6 

Biology,  Botany  or  Zoology  6 

jfliysiology  and  Hygiene 4 

Psychology,' 10 

Education,  not  less  then 18 

One  foreign  language  —  12 

Total     84  hrs.  requ. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

lb.  Schoolroom  Ilanagenent  and  Hygiene  3. 
2b.  Principles  of  liethod  3. 

b.  Psychology  2. 
Special  Methods  3. 

Ic.  Educational  Organization  and  Sujpervision  3. 
2c.  Rural  and  Village  School  Administration  3. 

c.  Psychology  3. 

3c.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  3. 

4c.  The  High  School  3. 

Id.  Educational  Psychology  3. 

2d.  Philosophy  of  Education  3* 

3d.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education  3. 

4d.  History  of  Modem  Education  3. 

le.  Adolescence  2. 

2e.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  2. 

3e.  Foreign  School  Systems  3. 

If.  Educational  Surveys 

2f.  Research  in  Eaucational  Problems. 
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LOUISIAM 
LQUISIAIIA  STATB  UIIIVSRSIgY 

Upon  all  students  who  complete  successfully  the  four- 
year  Teachers  College  course  of  study  as  outlined,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  by  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Professional  State  Teacher's  Certificate  by 
Teacher's  College.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana  under  the  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  without  further  examination. 

The  time  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
course  is  four  years,  and  candidates  for  degrees  will  conform 
their  courses  to  the  following  conditionss- 

For  graduation  with  tne  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
68  hours  of  work  will  be  required  as  followsj  A  minimum  of  36 
session  hours  of  academic  courses  in  accordance  with  the  "group 
requirements"  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  9  session 
hours  of  professional  work,  including  practice  teaching;  and 
leaving  consequently  23  hours  of  electives  to  be  wisely  distri- 
buted within  the  mutually  dependent  fields  of  academic  scholar- 
ship and  professional  training. 

Suggested  Order  of  Subjects 

1.  Required  academic  work,  including  major  subject. 

2.  Electives  from  academic  courses. 

3.  Minimum  professional  requirements. 

Psychology  3-4  or  equivalent. 

Education  13-14. 

Methods  in  major  subject,  or  equivalent. 
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Education  15  or  equivalent. 

4.  Elect ives  from  professional  courses. 

Sducation  11,12,7,6,5,6*1,2,16. 
Pliilosophy  1,2,4. 

Teachers  College  Course 

Freshman  Class 

English 6  hrs. 

A  modern  or  ancient  language 6 

History  5 

Mathematics — — .- 6 

Electives  (not  to  exceed  4  hours)  ~  .. 

Botany  or  Zoology 4  or  E 

Sophomore  Class 

Foreign  Languages  (continued)  6 

Economics  or  Political  Science 6 

Political  Science  or  Sociology  6 

Physics,  Chemistry  or  Psychology 6 

Chemical  Laboratory  4  or  0 

Electives  (not  to  exceed  6  hours) .. 

Junior  Class 

Major  Elective  (continued)  6 

Educational  Psychology  6 

Education  13 6 

Philosophy  4 

Electives  (not  to  exceed  7  hours) .. 

Senior  Class 

Education  15  (or  equivalent  — — 6 

Methods  in  Major  subject,  or  equivalent,  and 

Electives  (not  to  exceed  15  hours)  ., 

Courses  of  Instiruction 


1-2.  Principles  of  Education  2.  Both  teiros. 
5-6.  School  Administration  3.  B.T. 

7.  History  of  Ancient  and  Iledieval  Education  3. 
6;  History  of  Modern  Education  3. 
9-10.  Current  Education;  Problems;  Literature, 
12.  PriiiCiples  of  Vocational  Education. 
13-14.  Secondary  Education  3. 
15.  Practice  reaching  1^. 

The  intent  of  the  observational  aal 
practice  teaching  wotk  is  to  enable  the 
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^  propective  high  school  teacher  to  acquire 

in  the  riost  econoraic  way,  the  prime  quali- 
fications for  success;  to  develop  indivi- 
dual initiative  and  self  directive  power 
In  the  class  room;  to  shortcircuit  waste- 
ful experience,  give  pedagogical  insight 
and  training,  v'fliile  the  quantity  of  work 
required  may  vary  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual cases,  every  student,  who  gradu- 
ates from  Teacher's  College  must  demon- 
strate through  practice  teaching  the  aliili- 
ty  to  teach  successfully  certain  high  school 
subjecte;  ability  to  select  and  organize 
subject  :natter  as  teaching  material,  plan 
lessons,  make  clear  and  definite  assignments, 
conduct  recitations,  exercise  judgment  in 
control,  and  profit  by  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvement. 

Tnis  course  may  be  taken  by  stu- 
dents who  are  properly  prepared  for  it  in 
either  term  of  the  Senior  year  and  receive 
upon  its  completion  1-|-  hours  credit, 

16.  ^ucational  Measurements  2. 
Courses  in  Special  Methods. 

The  Universit:/  Demonstration  School 

In  order  that  Teachers  College  may  give  practical  as 

well  as  theoretical  training,  the  Demonstration  High  School  has 

been  established  in  Peabody  Hall  on  the  campus,  for  observational 

work  and  practice  teaching.  The  functions  of  the  demonstration 

school  are  (1)  to  exemplify  good  teaching  and  management  through 

the  work  of  the  critic  teachers,  (2)  to  break  in,  try  out  and 

train  Inexperienced  teachers,  and  (3)  to  use  the  entire  school 

plant  as  an  experiment  station  for  the  izivestigation  of  school 

problems  of  various  types. 
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TEXAS 

The  sohool  law  of  Texas  provides,  that  any  person  who 
holds  a  diploma  conferring  on  him  the  de^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
from  any  College  or  Ohiversity  of  the  first  class,  and  who  has 
completed  four  full  courses  in  Education  and  Pedagogy,  may  receive 
from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  permanent 
State  Certificate,  which  shall  be  valid  anywhere  in  this  state 
during  good  behavior.  By  a  full  academic  course  as  interpreted  by 
the  State  Department  of  Sducation,  is  meant  an  academic  subject, 
pursued  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks  of  three  recitations  of 
one  hour  each  per  weeic,  or  the  equivalent  of  108  hours  work. 

PI'tlVBRSITY  OF  TEXAS 

The  Teachers  Diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  the  stu- 
dent, who  completes  twenty-one  courses,  seventeen  in  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  four  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  who  satis- 
fies the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  The  courses 
taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  must  include  not  less  than  three 
courses  in  each  subject  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach. 
The  Teacher's  Diploma  has  the  force  of  the  State  permanent  Certi- 
ficate and  is  valid  for  life. 

A  first  grade  state  teachers  certificate  valid  for 
four  years  will  be  grantee  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  the  student  who  absolves  at  least  thirteen  units 
for  admission  anu  who  completes  four  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  one  course  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Regular  students  should  complete  Education  203  and  104 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  Education  5  and  27  together  with  one  elec- 
tive course,  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Ko  regular  student 
is  allowed  to  take  courses  in  Education  during  his  Freshman  year, 
excepting  those  who  must  go  out  to  teach  the  following  year,  who 
may  taice  141,142,143. 

Any  four  Education  courses  count  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  As  a  preparation  for  advanced  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, courses  in  general  biology,  history,  sociology,  and  philo- 
sophy are  especially  helpful. 

All  students  ^o  wish  to  take  courses  in  Education, 
must  secure  the  approval  of  their  selection  of  courses  both  by 
the  Advisor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
(For  the  one-year  students  for  State  Cert.) 

2duo»  141  Educational  Psychology 
142  Principles  of  'i?eaching 
148  School  and  Class  Management 

(Courses  for  Regular  Students) 

203  Psychology  of  Education 
104  Psychology  of  Development 
5  History  of  Education 
17  Philosophy  of  Education 

21  Seminary  in  School  Administration  &  Supervision 
22,122,222  Seminary  in  Psychology  of  Education 
101  Ihe  »:urvey  of  School  S^'S terns 

118  Secondary  Educations  ffiie  Psychology  of  Adolesc. 

119  Seminary  in  the  Administration  of  Higher 

Education. 

120  Secondary  Education:  Courses  of  Study  and 

Organization  of  Hi^  Schools. 

121  Secondary  Education*  High  School  Administration 
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148,149,150  Experimental  Education 

156  Physical  Developraent  and  School  Hygiene 

169  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescent  Groups. 

173  I^ntal  Tests 

176  Educational  Tests  and  Lleasiirernents 

174  Llental  Measurements  and  Statitical  Methods 

175  The  Education  of  Exceptional  Children 
27*student  Teaching 

234  Psychology  of  Education;  Advanced  Course 
254-155  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Education 
257  The  Social  Aspects  of  Education 
56  Thesis  Course 

Special  ilethods  courses 
•student  Teaching-This  course  consists  of  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  teaching,  observation  of  class  work,  the  con- 
struction of  lesson  plans,  and  teaching,  under  supervision  in 
the  Austin  schools.  Ordinarily  this  course  will  require  one  period 
daily  for  six  days  a  week*  This  course  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  teachers  diploma. 

niCE  IHSTITUTS 

She  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Texas  will 
grant,  without  further  examination,  a  State  permanent  Teacher's 
Certificate  to  persons  holding  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  Rice  Institute,  who  have  completed  four  of  its  courses  ih 
Education,  and  also  to  persons,  holding  the  B.A.  degree  from  the 
Bice  Institute,  who  have  taught  three  full  years  of  not  less  than 
six  montiiseach.  In  the  schools  of  Texas.  The  three  years  teach- 
ing experience  may  be  secured  prior  to,  during  the  time  of,  or 
after  the  completion  of  the  college  work,  leading  to  the  B.  A* 
degree •  > 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Educ.  100  An  Introudctory  coiu'se  in  Education,  Psycho- 
logy, School  and  Class  Management  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Lfembers 
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«f  the  class  wili  study  methods  in  use  in  the  city  sciiools,  and 

will  "be  given  an  opportunity  there  to  conduct  a  class  under  the 

supervision  of  its  regular  teachers  2* 

History  of  Education  3* 
Philosophy  of  Education  3. 
Administration  and  Supervision  3. 
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:-:.r";T.?:?  ARKAIJSAS 

The  state  law  requlreraents  for  professional  training 
of  Secondary  Teachers  in  Arkansas  states  that  a  I^ormal  School 
liploma  is  required  or  completion  of  a  College  course,  if  the 
State  Superintendent  is  satisfied  that  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued was  of  the  standard  required  for  issuance  of  a  professional  . 
license. 

UlTIYERSIgY  OF  ARKANSAS 

It  has  lieen  agreed  between  the  University  and  the  State 
educational  authorities*  that  the  diploma  from  the  Teacher's 
Training  Department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  shall  be  equi- 
valent to  a  Teacher's  l^ofessional  License,  which  shall  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State  of  Arkanr* 
sas  for  a  period  of  six  years  from  and  after  the  date  of  issue. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  such  diploma  miay  be  converted 
Into  a  Life  Certifloate,  provided  that  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  holder  thereof,  and  his  or  her  moral  character,  shall 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

This  certificate  is  granted  to  students  in  the  College 
of  Education,  and  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, who  take  the  proper  work  in  Education  upon  completion  of  one 
of  the  following  coursesi  (1)  The  Two -ye*;  regular  Course:  (2) 
The  two-year  special  course  in  Manual  Ti«.lning;  or  (3)  The  Three- 
year  special  course  in  Economics* 
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Program  for  Hegular  Course 

Preshman  Year 

First  Seaester  Second  Semester 

English  1 3  English  1 3 

Education  la 3  Education  201) —  3 

Education  22a 2  Education  23b 2 

Military  Art  or  liilitarj^  Art  or 

Physical  Education  1 1  Physical  Education  1 1 

♦Elective 8  *Elective 8 

17  17 

Sophomore  Year 

Education  24 4  Education  24 4 

Military  Art  or  P.E. 2  or  1  Uil.  Art  or  P.E. 2  or  1 

♦Elective II  or  12  *Elective 11  or  12 

17  17 

*5Jo  be  chosen  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  secure  a  recommendation 
to  teach,  so  as  to  include  not  less  than  six  credit-hours  in 
Education. 

Course  la  or  lb  is  preparator:/  to  all  other  courses. 

Prospective  teachers  should  complete  in  addition,  courses  3a  or 

3b,  6a  or  6b,  or  7a  or  7b,  21a  or  21b,  and  27a.  No  student  will 

be  recommedded  for  a  teaching  position  in  a  high  school  who  has 

not  completed  course  8a  or  8b.. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

lalb  Oeneral  Psychology  3 

2a  b  Advanced  Psychology  6 

3a  b  Educational  Psychology  3 

6a  b  Genetic  Psychology  3 

7a  b  Social  Psychology  3 

8a  b  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3 

9a  b  Abnormal  Psychology  3 

10a  b  Psychology  of  Religion  3 

20b   History  of  Education  3 

21a  b  Philosophy  of  Education  2 

22a  The  Teaching  Process 

23b  Observation  and  the  Curriculum  2 

24a  b  Practice  Teaching  8 

Daily  Teaching  I'or  one  period  in  the 
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Training  school  in  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  Inetruction.  Teach- 
er's meeting  one  hour  per  v/eek. 
25a  The  Modem  High  School  3 
27a  School  Management  3 
28a  b  Comparative  School  Systems  3 
School  Hy^fiene  2 
54a  Advanced  I'eaching  4 

Rural  School  ^nagement  3 
Educational  Tests  and  IJeasurements  3 
Rural  Educational  Sociology  3 
Science  Teaching  3 
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OKLAHOMA 

The  School  law  of  Oklahoma  states,  that  any  graduate 
of  any  College  organized  vuiuer  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, requiring  a  four  years'  college  course  for  graduation  and 
Triilch  has  entrance  requirements  equivalent  to  a  four  years  high 
■chool  course,  and  maintaining  a  course  in  Education  equivalent 
to  the  course  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  said 
course  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall 
upon  application  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  raakin?^  proof  of  graduation  from  any  such  College  and 
the  completion  of  said  course  of  study,  be  granted  a  Life  Hi^ 
School  Certificate  of  the  same  rank  as  is  granted  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  University  for  the  saxae  class  of  work. 

UNIYS3SITY  OF  nK|,/^Hni«(A 
Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Education 
must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  prescribed  Freshman  wo rtc,  the 
major  and  minor  subjects,  the  group-elect ives,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  electives  to  make  a  total  of  120  hours* 

The  professional  work  in  Education  and  Psychology  for 
propective  High  School  Teachers  who  expect  to  receive  the  teach- 
ers life  diploma,  must  be  not  leas  than  twenty-four  hours  in  Educa- 
tion and  Psychology.  It  is  recoimiiended  tiiat  this  work  include  Psycho- 
logy 1  or  51,  Education  2,108  or  12,  102  or  lOb,  129  or  150,  the 
course  in  iJethods  of  Teaching  the  student's  major  subject,  and 
six  hours  of  Education  approved  by  the  director  of  the  School  of 
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Bducation* 

The  completion  of  tlils  work  will  also  meet  the  profes- 
sional requirements  for  the  teacher's  life  diploma. 

All  candidates  for  a  teacher's  life  certificate  are  re- 
quired to  teach  at  least  five  hours  per  week  for  one  semester. 
This  work  is  done  In  connection  with  the  University  Junior  High 
School  and  the  Norman  Public  Schools. 

'"         Students,  who  have  completed  two  years'  work  with  a 
total  credit  of  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours ,  including  at  least 
•l^t  hours  in  Psychology  and  Education,  will  be  recommended  for 
a  Special  College  Certificate  valid  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
for  two  years. 

Candidates  for  either  State  or  County  Certificates  by 
examination  may,  under  certain  conditions,  substitute  the  grade 
obtained  in  any  subject  in  the  University  in  lieu  of  an  examina- 
tion in  that  subject* 

The  University  Junior  Hiirdi  School 

By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Bducation  in  1917,  the 
ttoiversity  was  authorized  to  open,  in  connection  with  the  School 
of  Education,  a  school  of  experimentation,  observation  and  prac- 
tice. The  school  is  intended  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposess 

(1)  It  will  furnish  laboratory  facilities  for  the 
School  of  Education  in  working  out  courses  of  study  for  high 
schools.  It  is  hoped  that  such  courses  may  serve  as  models  for 
the  State. 

(2)  It  will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  working  out  in 
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99 
a  scientific  manner  problems  relating  to  Instruction  and.  super- 

vision.  Plans  for  the  efrective  supervision  of  study  are  being 

developed  at  the  present  time. 

(3)  It  will  furnish  much  needed  laboratory  facilities 
for  work  in  connection  with  educational  raeaBurements. 

(4)  It  will  constitute  a  training  school  for  high 
school  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors,  thus  furnishing  fa- 
cilities  for  practice  in  teaching  and  supervision,  as  well  as 
convenient  opportunities  for  observation. 

(5)  It  will  serve  in  general  for  the  exemplification 
of  that  which  is  best  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Courses  of  Instiructlon 

Psychol.  lA  Elements  of  i'sycliology  4 

5X1  General  Psychology  4 
Educ.  2b  Educational  Psychology  4 

20b  Historj/  of  Education,  {Ancient,lilediev.  &  Modem)  4 
101b  Principles  of  Education  4 
102a  The  High  School  Program  of  Studies  2, 
105b  The  Social  Administration  of  the  High  School  2 
104b  Psychology  of  Child  Study  2 
105a  Experimental  Education  4 
107a  Educational  Theorists  of  Modern  Times  2 
108b  Secondary  School  Methods  4 
109a  Foreign  School  Systems  2 
110a  Principles  of  Moral  Education  2 
112a  City  Scliool  Administration  2 
113  Educational  Measurement  2 
114a  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  2 
115a  Vocational  Education  4 
116b  Vocational  Guidance  2 
117b  Sciiool  Hygiene  2 
118b  Statistical  Method  2 

120  Advanced  History  of  Education,  (Anc.Med»&Mod. ] 
121a  Principles  of  Method  4 

122a  State  and  County  Educational  Administration  2 
123a  History  of  ilnerican  Education  4 
124b  Education  through  Play  2 
127a  Psychology  of  Adolescence  2 
162b  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  2 
165a  Educational  Sociology  4 
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170a  The  Curriculmn  2  ^^^ 

171a  City  School  Supervision  2 
li9b  Rural  Education  2 
129a  Practice  Teaching  2 
130t)  Practice  Teaching  2 
131b-150b  Special  Hethods  Courses 

Seminars  in  above  for  graduate  students. 
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NOEIH     UMTEAL     DIVISION 

27.  OHIO 

aiami  University,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio  State  University, 
Ohio  University,  V/estern  Heserve  University. 

28.  Un>IANA 

Indiana  University,  i>urdue  University. 

29.  ILLIITOIS 

Utaiversity  of  Chicago,  University  of"llllndi«V' "' "   ' 
northwestern  University. 

30.  MICHIOM 

Ifaiversity  of  Michigan. 

31.  WISCOKSIK 

Iftiiveraity  of  rfiaconain.  \ 

32.  lom 

University  of  Iowa,  Draice  University, 
State  College  of  Agriculture 

33.  MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota. 

34.  MISSOURI 

Washington  University,  University  of  Missouri. 

35.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  i-Iorth  Dsicota. 

36.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

37.  NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska. 

38.  KAHSAS 

IMiversity  of  Kansas. 
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OHIO 
According  to  the  School  Law  of  Ohlo«  a  graduate  from 
any  Hormal  School,  College  or  University,  who  has  completed  a 
full  four  years*  academic  and  professional  course  in  aich  in- 
stitution and  who  also  holds  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  first-grade  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  shall  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  be  gralrfoa  ~ 
a  provisional  High  School  Certificate  without  further  exa^iina- 
tlonj  provided  that  such  institution  has  been  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  i^ublio  Instruction,  Moreover,  no  i^erson  shall 
be  employed  as  a  High  School  Teacher,  who  has  not  obtained  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character;  that  he  or  she  is  qualified 
to  teach  six  branches  or  more,  selected  from  the  follov/ing 
course  of  study,  (three  of  which  branches  shall  be  Algeora,  Rhe- 
toric and  Physics)*  Literature,  lieneral  History,  Algebra,  Phy- 
sics, Physiology  including  narcotics,  Latin,  Grerman,  Thetoric, 
Civil  Ciovemment,  Geometry,  Physical  Geography,  Botany  and  Che- 
mistry, and  Hi^  School  Agriculture;  and  that  he  or  she  possess- 
es an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

This  last  phase  of  the  law  has  been  made  more  specific 
in  that  the  school  laws  of  1914  require  professional  training 
for  High  School  Teachers,  not  less  than  six  weeks  ^  January  1, 
1915,  and  six  weeks  additional  each  year,  until  the  minimum  shall 
be  one  full  year  or  thirty-six  weeks  by  1920.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  given 
authority  under  the  law  to  fix  the  stande.rd  of  observation  and 
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and  practice  teaching,  and  determines  the  ratio  of  academic 
work  to  work  in  professional  subjects,  the  four  year  coiu'ses 
of  the  Normal  Colleges  emd  Universities  shall  include  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  professional  subjects  in  which  shall  be 
included  actual  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Subjects,  in  a  Training  School  under  the  direction  of  the  ilor- 
mal  College  or  University. 

OHIO  UKIYBRSITY 

The  educational  -work  of  this  institution  is  done  in 
yHi&t   is  called  "The  State  llonnal  College  of  Ohio  University". 
The  course  for  high  school  teachers  is  a  full  four  year  college 
course,  and  graduates  are  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education,  the  full  equivalent  in  scholarship  and 
literary  culture  of  any  Bachelor's  degree.  This  course  is  so 
arranged  that  not  lees  than  three  years  of  specialization  shall 
be  made  by  the  student  upon  at  Idast  one  collegiate  subject. 

The  State  normal  College  has  preparatory  Classes,  and 
the  students  who  are  preparing  for  high  school  teaching,  are 
required  to  get  their  practice  teachinjj  there. 

The  student  is  required  to  devote  one  full  collegiate 
year  to  professional  subjects,  although  the  work  in  these  sub- 
jects may  be  distributed  througliout  the  four  years.  Graduates 
of  the  four  year  course  are  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  and  a  four  year  State  Hi^  School  Life 
Certificate  upon  graduation  and  this  is  made  a  High  School  Life 
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Certificate  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  after  the  holder 
has  taught  successfully  for  twenty-four  months. 

The  observation  and  practice  work  is  done  In  the  Train- 
ing School  in  connection  with  the  Uomal  College.  The  prospective 
high  school  teachers  observe  the  teaching  of  the  secondary  sub- 
jects under  the  guiuance  and  supervision  of  the  Critic  teachers 
aM  Training  supervisors.  Before  graduation  each  candidate  for  a 
degree  must  teach  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  not  less  than 
ninety  hours  or  lessons,  and  this  teaching  must  be  of  such  charaO" 
ter  as  will  be  accepted  by  the  College  authorities.  The  total 
amount  of  work  in  observation  and  teaching  required  in  secondary 
subjects  is  180  hours.  The  student  may  teach  120  hours  and  observe 
60  hours  but  not  less  than  one-hclf  of  the  total  of  180  hours 
shall  be  given  to  teaching. 

The  candidate  may  elect  the  subject  in  which  he  wishes 
to  specialize  as  a  teacher,  making  this  his  major  branch.  He  may 
select  his  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  gain  profi- 
ciency in  other  branches  which  he  may  wish  to  teacn. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  colle.j;iate 
work  is  required  for  graduation  in  the  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  >>cienoe  in  Suucation.  Specific  requirements 
in  educational  subjects  are  as  followsi- 

General  ilethods  3  hrs.:  School  Organization  4  hrs.; 
History  of  Education  and  Science  of  Education  or  i'rinciples  of 
Education  6  hrs.;  Secondary  Education  3  hrs.;  Rural  Education 
2hrs.;  Paidology  and  Psychology  6  hrs.;  Teaching  6  hrs.; 
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Cottraes  of  Instruction 

School  Aclrainiatrat  ion  3  hrs. 

Suparvlsion  and  criticism 

Prinoiples  of  Education  3. 

Science  of  Education  3. 

Philosophy  of  Education  3. 

Educational  Ifeasurements. 

History  of  Education   (Ancient  and  Medieval)  3. 

History  of  Education  {Modem  Period)  3. 

History  of  Vocational  Education  3* 

Secondary  Education- Evolution  of  the  High  School  3, 

Secondary      ;3duoation-Hi^  School  Methods  3* 

Modem  European  School  Systems  3* 

American  Program  of  Studies  Z» 

Social  Aspects  of  Education  3. 

Secondary  Didactics  3* 

School  Manaj^einent  and  School  Iiaw  3* 

Secondary  Teaching  3« 

Psychology 


•JESTEEIi  RESERVE  UIUYBIiSIgY 
(The  Cleveland  School  of  Education. ) 

This  School  of  Education  was  established  in  1915  in* 
cooperation  with  the  Cleveland  Nozmal  School »  and  is  designed 
primarily  as  a  school  for  teachers.  The  requirements,  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  satisfy  are  those  which  are  fixed  by 
State  Law.  The  Institution  itself  states  no  additional  require- 
ments. Practice  Teaching  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
similar  work  done  in  the  elementary  school  department.  Ko  details 
are  given  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  teachers'  training  course. 

Course  of  Instruction 

Educational  Psychology. 

History  of  Education. 

Principles  of  Education. 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

General  Instruction. 

School  Management. 
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^  OHIO  STATE  UIIIYERSIgY 

This  College  is  one  of  the  officially  approved  In- 
strumentalities of  the  State  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  It  endeavors  to  bring  into  proper  adjustment  within 
the  limits  of  a  four-year  course,  the  academic  training,  the 
theoretical  professional  training  for  a  proficient  teacher* 

Special  four  year  curricula  are  offered  in  Art,  Manu- 
al Training,  Agricultural  Education,  and  Home  Economics* 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  must  include* 

(1)  Fundamental  and  professional  coursesj- 
Histozy  of  Education,  not  less  than  6  hours* 
Elements  of  Scoiology,  not  less  than  six  hours. 
Educational  Psychology,  not  less  than  4  hours. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  not  less  than  6  hrs. 
School  Administration,  not  less  than  6  hours* 

A  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  major  subject,  of  2  hrs. 

(2)  Major  Coursest- 

The  work  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach,  (elected 

in  the  first  or  second  year,  hours  enough,  usually  thirty 

semester  hours,  to  satisfy  the  professor  in  charge,  that 

the  scholarship  warrants  a  recommendation  for  teaching  in 

a  secondairy  school* 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

History  of  Education  3  hrs. 

Philosophy  of  Education  £. 

Ediicational  Classics  2. 

Comparative  iJducation  2. 

History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  2. 
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History  of  Industrial  Education  2* 

Principles  of  Education  3. 

Otservation,  Criticism  and  xTactice  3. 

Biological  Principles  in  Education  3. 

Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Behavior  3. 

Advanced  Principles  of  Education  3* 

Educational  Psychology  2. 

Mental  and  Social  lleasurementa  2. 

Public  Sducation  in  the  United  States  3. 

State  School  Administration  3* 

The  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools  3* 

Ediicational  Statistics  2« 

Educational  Surveys  2  to  5  hours* 


0B2RLIK  C0LLB5S 

Students  desiring  to  meet  the  requirements  for  State 
certification  in  Ohio  and  other  states  may  take  the  major  work 
in  Education  of  this  College  in  fulfilling  these  requirements. 
The  major  work  in  Education  consists  of  eighteen  hours  in  the 
department,  the  courses  to  tie  arranged  in  conference  with  the 
instructor.  For  students,  who  expect  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  neighboring  states,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Korth  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges have  established  of  eleven  hours  work  in  Education  as  a 
prerequisite  for  hi^  school  teaching  in  any  accredited  high 
school  of  the  Association. 

To  meet  the  state  requirement  for  teaching  under 
supervision  and  observation  of  teaching,  facilities  are  provided 
for  pract  ical  work  in  teaching  by  xmder graduates  in  the  sunner 
session  of  the  Oberlin  High  School.  This  opportunity  must  ordi- 
narily be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

History  of  Education  3. 

llodem  3ducation  Theory  3* 

Secondary  Education  2. 

School  IJanagement  2* 

Sdvioational  Classics  3* 

Principles  of  Education  3* 

School  Administration  3. 

Psychology  and  Uethod  of  High  School  Subjects  3* 

mavsRsuY  of  ciNuimJAJi 

The  College  for  Teachers  of  the  diversity  is  orga- 
nized under  the  joint  management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  University  and  the  Board  of  iiklucatiou  of  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Among  the  various  curricula  for  prospective  teachers 
the  one  relative  to  secondary  teachers  reads  as  follows t- 

••The  University  also  offers  extended  curricula,  which 
lead,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  conferred  upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Lilieral  Arts,  snd  which  lead  also,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year,  to  appropriate  teachers'  diplomas  conferred  upon 
reconnendation  of  the  facial ty  of  the  College  for  Teachers". 

The  ooursea  v/hich  shall  be  included  in  such  extended 
curricula  are  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers, subject  to  regulations  governing  students,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree. 

Students  pursuing  such  extended  curricula,  are  regis- 
tered in  and  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of,  the  College  of 
Teachers  during  the  fifth  year  only. 
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PROORAM  —  Leading  to  the  Teacher's  Diploma  in  Secon- 
dary Education  and  to  the  State  Provisiona  1  High  School  Certifi- 
cate, v/hich  renders  the  holder  eligible  to  the  Preferred  List, 
from  which  appointments  to  positions  in  the  high  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  made. 

Admission:   —  This  program  may  be  completed  in  a  single 
year;  but  before  entering  upon  it  a  student  must  complete  an 
approved  four  year  college  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor's  degree. 
The  subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  qualify  as  a  high 
school  teacher  must  have  been  pursued  as  a  major  in  the  undergra- 
duate course,  and  the  marks  received  in  this  subject  must  show 
high  Scholarship.  The  student  must  also  be  recommended  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  this  major  subject  was  pursued 
and  be  accepted  by  the  dean  for  the  College  for  Teachers  after 
conference  with  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Prerequisite  or  Parallel  Courses:- 

Psychology  11a  and  lib  or  la  and  lb 6  hrs. 

Philosophy  5a  (Ethics)  3 

Philosophy  5b  (Ethical  Interpretations)  3 

Education  1  History  and  Principles  of  Education  6 
Not  more  than  tvfo  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  taken 
parallel  with  the  required  courses  in  Education  indicated  below. 
Any  student  who  has  had  all  three  of  these  subjects  shall  elect 
courses  in  the  Graduate  School  which  count  not  less  than  twelve 
credits.   A  student  who  has  had  two  of  these  three  subjects  shall 
elect  work  in  the  Graduate  School  which  counts  not  less  than  six 
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credits.     Of  the  work  elected  in  the  jrsduate  School,  not    less 

than  six  credits    shall  be  in  the   filed   in  which  the   student  ex- 
pects  to    teach. 

Courses  Required ;- 

Ed.   3.   Secondary  Education 4  hrs. 

Ed.  3p.Hi^  School  Assisting 3 

Method  of  Teaching  the  major   subject  2. to   4 

Ed.  -7  or  17 - -  3 

Prerequisite  or  parallel  or   elected  courses 

(see  above)   6  to   12 

V«hen  a  special  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  major 

subject  is  not  offered,  a  substitute  course  in  Education  must  be 

taken. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

3.      Secondary  Education  4  hrs, 

3p.   High  School  Assisting  -  Observation,   Practice  and 
Conferences  for  students  pursuing?   Educa- 
tion 3  in  candidacy  for  a   diploma   in  Se- 
condary Education  or  the  State  High  School 
Certificate,     Time  required,    six  high 
school  periods  per  week;   credit,   l|-  credits 
per   semester;   weekly  class  meetihg. 

6.  General  Method   2. 
9.     Modern  Education  2, 

11.  Principles  of   Education  2. 

15.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Defective  Children  1. 

17.  School  Economy  1. 

23.  Child  Study  1. 

29.  School  Management    1. 

5,  oaminar  in  oecondary   Education  2. 

7.  The  Administration  of  Education  2. 

8.  Criticism  and   Supervision  of   Instruction  2. 
10.      Experimental  Peda^^ogy  2, 
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^  MIAMI     UNIVERSITY 

The   follov/ing  coursss  of    study  are  offorad   for   pro- 
spectiva  teachers;-  Four  year   courses  offered  by  cooperation  of 
Teacher's  College  and   the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,    and   leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  a   State  four-year  provi- 
sional high   school  certificate. 

A.  Bhglish  and  History, 

B.  Latin  and   English. 

C.  Mathematics,    Physics  and  Chemistry. 

D.  Modern  Language  and  English, 

E.  Latin  and  Modem   Languages. 

F.  Biological   Sciences. 

G.  Industrial  Educati  on. 
H.   Home  Economics. 

I.   Commercial  Education. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of   Science  in  Education   is  con- 
ferred upon  those  students,   who  complete  one  hundred  and  twenty 
semester  hours  of   academic  and  professional  work,  and  four  hours 
in  physical  education. 

All  candiddtes   for  the  degree  in  Education  in  Teachers 
College  must  possess  the  capacities  and  the  physical  and  moral 
qualities  necessary  to  make  efficient  and  progressive  teachers, 
who   earnestly  and  conscientiously  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

Practice  Teaching 

McGuffey  Hall,    ereeted  for  the   exclusive  use   of  Teach- 
ers College,   has  part  of   it   established  as  the  practice  schools. 
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They  comprise  the  kindergarten  and  twelve  years  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  six  years  for  elementary  edu- 
cation and  six  years  for  secondary  or  high  school  education. 
Regular  critic  teachers  have  charge  of  the  pupils  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Principal  and  the  Director. 

The  required  Education  courses  are:- 

Ed.   100.  Psychology  3  hrs. 

200.  History  of  Education  2. 
300.  Principles  of  teaching  3. 

Special  Methods  2, 
400.  School  Administration,  Organization  in  Secon- 
dary Schools  3. 
Teaching  and  Observation  4. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

100.  Psychology  and  Adolescence  6. 

110.  Psychology:  Child  Study  and  Adolescence  3. 

(Intended  for  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects in  the  two-year  course) 

151.  Psychology,  including  Child  Study  3. 

152.  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Method  of  Recitation  3. 

161.  Psychology  and  Adolescence  3. 

162.  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Method  of  the  Recita- 

tion (Practical  Arts)  3. 

200.  History  of  Modern  Education  2. 

210.  History  and  Principles  of  Education  (for  Indust- 
rial Education  and  Home  Economics)  2, 

251.  History  of  Education  3. 

27?.  Educational  Sociology  2. 

301.  The  Principles  of  Education  3. 

302.  The  Principles  of  Teaching  3. 

311.  The  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Methods  of  Recita- 
t  ion  3 . 

401.  Practice  Teaching:  -  Students  desiring  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools,  will  take  their  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  .V.  McSuggoy  High  School.  Can- 
didates for  practice  teaching  must  have 
completed  the  course  in  the  principles 
of  teaching  for  secondary  teachers.  To 
assure  thorough  prey^e ration  in  subjec- 
matter  they  will  be  required  to  teach 
one  of  their  majorn,  preferably  the  one 
in  which  they  rank  highest.  A  rank  of  C 
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or  less   in  any  subject    should   in  general 
be   looked  upon  as  a   disqualification   for 
teaching  that  subject.      Students  will  teach 
one  period  of    forty-five  minutes  per  day- 
exclusive  of   laboratory  periods-  for  twelve 
weeks.    3  hrs.   credit. 

400.    School  0rgani7ation  in  Secondary  Schools  3. 

412.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  3. 


INDIANA 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Standard  2  of  the  rulas  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Collages  and  Secondary  Schools  requires,  that  a  teacher, 
to  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  a  position  in  a  high  school  be- 
longing to  the  Association,  must  have  included  in  his  preparation 
at  least  eleven  semester  hours  in  Education.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, a  high  school  certificate  is  granted  to  those  who  graduate 
from  the  University  with  credit  in  Education  for  courses  1,3,13 
(Special  methods  in  the  major  subject),  and  5  or  14  is  advised, 
provided  the  total  number  of  hours  of  credit  in  Education  is  equal 
to  or  exceeds  eleven  semester  hours. 

Arrangements  are  maintained  for  practice  teaching  in  the 

Bloomington  High  School.  Practice  teaching  is  in  general  charge 

of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education.  The  classes 

are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  critic  teacher,  but  student 

teachers  are  placed  in  charge  and  are  required  to  do  the  teaching, 

the  disciplining  and  so  forth. 

Courses  of  Instruct  ion 

1.  Principles  of  Education  3. 

3a.  Secondary  Education,  Organization  and  Management  2. 

3b.  Secondary  Education,  Methods  2. 

5.  Observation  1  or  2. 

6.  History  of  Education  (a  and  b)  6. 

7.  Experimental  Education  ft. 

9.  Measurement  of  Intelligence  4. 
10.  Philosophy  of  Education  6. 

12.  Advanced  course  in  High  School  problems  4. 

13.  The  teaching  of  special  high  school  subjects  2. 

14.  Practice  Teaching. 

15.  School  Administration  (a  and  b)  6. 
Seminary  in  School  Administration 
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Seminary  in  Secondary  Education. 

Seminary  in  Vocational  Education. 

Mental  Development  3. 

Psychology  of  Learning  and  of  '.Vork  3. 

Research  in  Education  . 

Research  in  School  Administration. 

Research  in  Secondary  Education. 

Research  in  Education  Psychology, 

Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

19.  Rural  Education  ab  6. 

20.  Theory  and  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  6, 

21.  Vocational  O-uidance  4, 

22.  Vocational  Surveys  6. 

23.  Educational  Measurements  2, 

28.   Observation  and  Participation  in  Extra-Class-room 

activities   in  the  Bloomington  High  School. 

PURDUE     UNIVERSITY 

The  work   of  the  department   of   Education  has  been  regu- 
larly approved  by  the  State  Board  of    Education  and  Purdue    Uni- 
versity has  been  accredited  as  a   standard  College   for  the  prepa- 
ration of   teachers   in  accordance  with  the  provisions   of  the  In- 
diana  School  Law  and  the  re^jlations  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  department  of   Education  are 
open  to   students,    beginning  with  their  sophomore  year,   in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  lines  of   undergraduate  work.      In  order  to 
secure  the  teacher's  eligibility  certificate  for  class  C,    (High 
school  certificate  valid  for   subjects  denoted  thereon)   in  Indiana, 
three  years  of   professional  v/ork  must  be  satisfactorily  completed, 
viz.   courses  1,2,3,4  and  9  and  10  with  their  accompanying  special 
methods  and  suoervised  Teaching  courses  in  the  major  subject. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  intended  to  provide 
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training  such  as  will  make  students  in  the  re^^ular  and  technical 
courses  of  this  institution  eligible  to  teach  and  supervise 
special  technical,  and  vocational  subjects  in  the  public  schools 
and  vocational  schools  of  Indiana.   In  Education,  the  special  field 
of  this  institution  is  the  professional  prepafstion  for  teaching 
agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial  arts  and  natural  sciences, 
i  Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  Grenoral  Psychology  3. 

2,  Educational  Psychology  3. 

3.  History  of  General  and  Vocational  Education  3. 

4,  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  3. 

(Observattion  of  actual  teachin^j  included) 

7.  Applied  Psychology  3. 

8.  Mental  and  Educational  Measurements  3. 

10.  Secondary  and  Vocational  School  Management  2, 

11-12.  Special  Methods  and  Supervised  Teaching  in  Agric.  4. 

13t14.  Special  Methods  and  Supervised  Teaching  in  Home  Scon.  4. 

15-16.  Same  for  Industries  and  Trades  4. 

17-18.  Same  for  High  School  Subjects.  4. 

These  courses  involve  actual  teaching 
practice  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  professor  of  the  respective  department, 

19.  Elements  of  Education  Sociology  3. 

20.  Rural  Life  3. 

21.  Industrial  Community  3. 
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^  ILLINOIS 

For  County  High  School  Certificates  issued  without  an 
examination,  the  new  certif ica1;ing  law  of  Illinois  makes  the 
following  provision:-  "At  the  option  of  the  County  Superintendent 
a  High  School  Certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to 
graduates  of  a  recognized  normal  school,  college  or  university, 
who  present  within  three  years  after  graduation,  certified  credits 
in  English,  pedagogy  and  six  high  school  subjects  (chosen  from  a 
list,  published  by  the  Examining  Board)  and  accompanied  by  faculty 
recommendations  of  ability  to  teach  in  the  high  school". 

State  High  School  Certificates  are  granted  under  the 
following  conditions:   (1)  Graduation  from  a  recognized  college  or 
university,  or  the  completion  of  an  equivalent  preparation;  (2) 
three  yesrs  successful  teaching,  t'.70  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
the  State  on  a  first  grade,  a  high  school,  or  a  supervisory  county 
certificate;  (3)  a  successful  examination  in  English,  Educational 
Psychology,  and  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  (4) 
the  preparation  of  a  thesis  on  one  or  more  secondary  school  prob- 
lems, the  subject  to  be  selected  from  a  list  prescribed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
The  educational  courses  required  for  the  official  re- 
commendation of  the  University,  are  Ed.  1  and  10  (Introduction 
to  Education)  4  hrs.  and  Observation  and  Technics  of  Teaching, 
3  hrs.  These  are  commonly  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement  in 
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pedagogy.  Students  may  also  take  such  courses  in  Education,  which 

will  satisfy  the  requirfanent  of  eleven  units  in  Education  as  set 

forth  by  the  North  Central  iissociation. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  4. 
2a-b.  History  of  Education  6. 
10.  The  Technic  of  Teaching  3. 
Social  Education  3. 
Educational  Psychology  3. 
Problems  of  Educational  Administration  3. 
Comparative  Education  3, 
Principles  of  High  School  Education  3. 
High  School  Curriculum  3, 
Educational  Classics  3. 
School  Hygiene  2. 
Method  in  Educational  Research  2. 

Readings  in  French  end  German  Educational  Literature  2. 
Theory  of  Supervision  3, 
Vocational  Education  3. 

Auxiliary  Education  (training  defectives  etc.)  2. 
Mental  Tests  2. 

Problems  in  Education  Psychology  2, 
Seminar  in  Comparative  Education  1. 
Seminar  in  Educational  Theory  1. 
Seminar  in  Secondary  Education  1. 
Seminar  in  Methods  of  Teaching  1. 
Seminar  in  School  Administration  1. 
Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology  1. 
Units,  Scales  and  Standards. 
School  Surveys  1-4. 
Moral  Education  2, 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Curriculums  1. 

NORTffJTESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

To  meet  the  requirements  established  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  of  eleven 
semester  hours  this  University  has  set  as  prescribed  the  follow- 
ing:- 

At  least  six  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  other  five  semester  hours  to  be  chosen  from  "Teachers 
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Courses"  in  academic  subjects. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  school 
boards,  for  teachers  who  have  had  professional  training,  the 
College  faculty  has  authorized  the  issuance,  on  request,  of  a 
testimonial,  supplementary  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Registrar  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Facul- 
ty, and  certifying  that  the  holder  has  completed  with  satisfac- 
tory credit  certain  enumerated  courses  in  Education  and  Psychology. 
The  testimonal  further  specifies  the  department  or  departments, 
in  which  the  applicant  has  completed  the  major  or  minor 
requirwnent,  and  which,  consequently  he  is  deemed  competent 
to  teach.  Only  those  persons  are  eligible  to  this  testimonial 
who  have  completed  the  requieements  for  a  degree,  including 
at  least  the  eleven  hours  of  educational  work  specified  by  the 
North  Central  Association, 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Principles  of  Education  5  hrs.  (Term  hours) 

Educational  Psychology  5. 

History  of  Modem  Education  5, 

Educational  Measurements  §. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  10. 

Secondary  Education  -  Methods  of  Teaching  5. 

General  High  School  Method. 

Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  5. 

Advanced  Principles  of  Education  10. 

Problems  in  Teaching  (Practice  Teaching) 

School  Administration. 

School  Surveys, 

Experimental  Education. 

Seminar:  Educational  Problems. 

Research. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICA50 
The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Education  of  this 
Iftiiversity  are  partly  designed  for  students  who  have  speciali- 
zed in  other  departments  such  as  history,  mathematics,  science 
etc.  and  are  intending  to  use  trainin,^  in  these  special  depart- 
ments for  purposes  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  that 
they  may  secure  in  general  courses  in  Education  that  acquain- 
tance with  school  organization  and  school  problems,  which  will 
aid  them  in  formulating  the  material  in  their  specialties. 

The  University  High  School  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity is  used  for  practice  teaching  and  laboratory  work. 

The  following  short  Education  sequence  is  recommended 
for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science, 
who  expect  to  teach :- 

Education  1. 
Education  87. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  groups  of  cour- 
ses, not  more  than  two  majors  from  any  one 
group.   (A  major  is  4-5  hours  per  week  for  a 
quarter.) 
History  of  Education. 
Social  and  Administrative  Aspects. 
Educational  Psychology  and  Experimental  Education. 
Theory  of  Teaching  High  School  subjects. 
Practice  Teaching.  Prerequisites  Educ .  187  and  at 
least  one  special  method  course  in  the 
subject  to  be  taught. 
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"oursBS  of  Instruction 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  mj. 
History  of  Modern  Education  mj. 

An  Introduction  to  ths  History  of  Americsn  Educ.  mj. 
History  of  American  Education  I  and  II  mj. 
Educational  Administration:   Introductory  Survey  mj. 
Educational  Administration:  Public  school  Costs  and 

Business  Management  mj. 
Educational  Administration:   Instructional  Aspects  mj. 
Educational  Administration:  Supervisory  and  (Jeneral 

Aspects  mj. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education  mj. 
Foreign  School  Systems  mj. 
Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  mj. 
Curriculum  mj. 
School  Surveys  mj. 
Rurel  Education  m. 

Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools  m. 
Prevocational  Education  m. 
Vocational  Guidance  mj. 
Psychology  of  High  "ichool  Subjects  m. 
Experimental  Education:  Problems  in  Learning  and  the 

School  Subjects  mj. 
Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  m. 
Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental 

Education  mj. 
Statitical  Methods  as  applied  to  Educational  Problems  mj. 
Educational  Measurement  mj. 
Mental  Tests  m. 
87.  Methods  of  i'eaching  in  High  Schools  mj. 

Observations  in  University  High  School. 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course. 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School;  mj. 

Course  is  limited. 
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MICHIGAN 

By  authority  of   an  act  of   tha  State  Legislature, 
passed  in  1891  and  amended  in  1903,  the  Board  of    Regents  of   the 
State  University,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  a   faculty  of 
that  institution,   may  give  a  Teacher's  Certificate  to  any  person 
who  takes  a   Bachelor's  or  higher  degree,   and  also   receives  a 
Teacher's  diploma,      The  conditions   for  receiving  the  latter  have 

been  amended  in  1917  as   follows:   and  the  candidate  shall 

have  in  addition  to  the   four  year  course,    or  as  part  of  such 
course,   a   course   in  the  science  and  art  of   teaching  of  at  least 
one  college  year  of    five  and  one-half  hours  per  week,   and   in  con- 
nection with  this  special  course  each  student   shall  have  had  op- 
portunity for  observation  of  the  actual  work  done  in  the  grades 
of  and  high  schools  of  the  of  the  public   schools. 

The  special  course  of   study  must  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  -t^oard  of   Education  before  any  graduate  will  be  granted 
a   certificate  upon  it, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHISAN 

The  Teacher's  diploma   is  given  to  a   student   in  connec- 
tion with  his  Bachelor's  degree,   provided  he  has  taken  eleven 
hours,    including  courses  A.    26  and  4a,b,c,d,e,f   or  g  in  Educa- 
tion,   also   5   and  13   (or   32.). 

General  Psychology  is    prerequisite  to  work   in  Education, 

Tv/o  years  of  academic   preparation  are  prerequisite  to 
work  in  Education. 

Courses  A  and  46  are  introductory  courses,   and  may  be 
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taksn  in  tha  junior  year.  All  other  co'orses  are  open  only  to 
seniors. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between  the  University 
and  the  Public  schools  of  Ann  Arbor,  whereby  students  in  Educa- 
tion are  given  opportunity  to  study  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  subjects  of  the  curricula  in  the  high  school.  Students, 
seeking  a  Teacher's  Diploma,  are  classified  into  groups  and  re- 
quired to  observe  expert  teaching  of  their  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

A,  Introductory  Course  2. 

1.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Education  2, 

31.  History  of  Education  in  Michigan. 
46.  History  of  Secondary  Education  2. 

38a.  Seminary  in  the  History  of  ''Iducation  2. 

5.  Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  2, 

G.  Principles  of  Education  2. 

33.  Psychology  and  Education  of  ^•xceptional  Children  2. 

34a.  Seminary  in  Educational  Psychology  2. 

42,  Methods  of  Mental  and  Educ'ational  Measurement  2. 

45a.  Experimental  Education  2. 

13.  Problems  and  Technique  of  High  School  Teaching  2. 

16a.  School  administration  3. 

18.  The  High  School  Curriculum  2. 

488.  Seminary  in  the  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools  2, 

50.  The  Junior  School  2. 

51.  High  School  Administration  2. 

11.  Educational  Theories  of  the  Greeks. 

12.  Moral  Education. 
20.  School  Hygiene. 

29.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. 
4a.  Observation  and  Special  Methods  in  specific 
secondary  subjects. 
16b.  School  Administration  3. 
17.  Comparative  School  Systems  2. 

32,  Secondary  Education:  Advanced  Course  2, 

48b.  Seminary  in  the  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools  2, 
49.  Seminary  in  Social  Education  2. 
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